Editor  &  Publisher 


Probably  the  most  popular  sight  is  a 
glimpse  of  our  two-time  Pulitzer 
Prize- winning  editorial  cartoonist, 
Paul  Szep  at  work  in  his  old-  / 
fashioned.barber  chair.  $ 

There’s  something  about  the  roar 
of  the  presses  at  full  speed 
that  thrills  everyone  who 
visits  our  press  room. 

And,  there’s  lots  more  to  the  daily 
miracle  that  is  The  Boston  Globe. 
More  than  20,000  people  a  year  ^ 
come  to  watch  as  each  l**t*T[  I 
day  we  start  with  •  f"  j  |  1*1 

nothing  and  each 
day  put  together 
New  England’s  R 

largest  newspaper,  (j*..  "X  7 ] 


A  tidal  wave  of  news  and  infor- 
^  mation  flows  through  our  wire 
*  room  as  visitors  look  on;  The 

,  Globe  subscribes  to  more  news 

I  feature  services  than  any 

other  newspaper, 
anywhere. 


®he  3^oj$ton  (ilobe 

Have  you  seen  The  Globe  today? 


Boston  is  a  great  town.  Next  time  you’re  here,  visit  us,  too! 


Visitors  to  The  Globe’s  modem  plant 
instantly  feel  welcome  when  they  are 
greeted  by  one  of  our  smartly-uniformed, 
well-informed  guides. 

First  stop  is  our  theater,  to  see  a  new 
multi-screen,  multi-media  show  on  how 
The  Globe  happens.  Viewers  sit  in  on 
news  conferences,  tag  along  with  report¬ 
ers,  watch  as  copy  is  checked  and  edted 
and  feel  the  tension  and  excitement 
building  as  press  time  nears. 


Public  compaby 
to  purchase 
Oakland  Tribune 


Circulators 
prepare  for 
5-day  mail 


Agency  exec 
gives  ad  reps 
selling  tips 
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The  New  York  State  Publishers  Association  annually  offers  awards  for 
distinguished  performance  in  four  categories,  with  the  entries  judged  by  a  panel 
of  out-of-state  judges.  This  year.  The  Knickerbocker  News,  competing  in  the 
over  50,000  circulation  class,  won  two  of  the  four  top  awards. 

The  citations  tell  the  story: 


Distii^ndshed  State 
GovenuiKnt  Coverage 

“New  York’s  Department  of  En¬ 
vironmental  Conservation  was  dis¬ 
closed  by  The  Knickerbocker  News 
to  be  in  turmoil.  Top  executives  were 
ousted,  or  they  resigned  in  frustration. 
Important  decisions  were  delayed 
while  minor  matters  received  atten¬ 
tion.  There  was  favoritism  throughout 
the  department  and  the  commissioner 
. .  .  pushed  projects  in  which  he  had  a 
special  interest.  The  articles  resulted 
in  the  replacement  of  [the  commis¬ 
sioner]  and  a  revitalized  department." 


D^iiiguMKd 
Editorial  Writing 

“[Executive  Editor  Robert  G  ]  Fich- 
enberg  met  head-on  a  sensitive  issue 
of  a  white  suburb’s  objections  to  the 
location  of  a  Job  Corps  Center  which 
would  be  attended  primarily  by  blacks. 
Through  his  editorial  column,  under 
the  headline,  ‘The  real  Job  Corps 
issue,’  the  actual  reasons  for  the  ob¬ 
jections  were  brought  out  publicly  for 
the  first  time.  It’s  a  situation  that  many 
newspapers  have  evaded,  and  (editor) 
Fichenberg  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  forthright  stand” 


It's  this  kind  of  consistent  performance  that  makes  The  Knickerbocker 
News  a  vital  force  in  the  community  it  serves,  and  respected  around  the  Empire 
State. 


All  Knickerbocker  News 

645  Albany-Shaker  Rd.- Albany,  N.  Y.  12201 


'diking  over  a  mans  job  was  ea^  ft)r  a 

vwwioor  llkn  IWIcilWCiWVll'  Margaret  Ott  is  known  around 

IjnjlICd  llflC  l*lCllUClld«  the  Hamilton  Journal-News 

^  as  a  true  pioneer.  In  1935,  she  started  with  the 
Journal-News,  a  Harte-Hanks  newspaper  in 
Ohio,  as  a  proofreader.  When  the  World  War  II 
draft  took  away  all  the  male  apprentices,  Mar¬ 
garet  became  the  paper’s  first  female  printer. 

But  luckily  for  us,  her  pioneering  efforts 
didn’t  stop  there.  She  later  helped  initiate  the 
teletypesetting  process  at  the  paper.  And  she’s 
one  of  the  best  at  it 

When  the  Journal-News  converted  to  cold 
type,  Margaret  was  there  to  learn  complicated 
new  techniques.  She’s  now  an  accomplished 
operator  on  the  AKl  and  OCR 
composition  equipment 

We’re  proud  of  the  effort  Margaret  has  made 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  ever-changing  methods 
used  to  produce  newspapers.  And  we’re  confi¬ 
dent  that  with  employes  like  her,  we’ll  be  better 
able  to  serve  the  informational 
needs  of  our  readers. 


iHARTE-HAINks 
I  Newspapers,  Inc.  NAiiONwidE 
PQ  Box  2kfi,  San  AntonIq  Iexas  78291 


10  workshops, 
sominars  and  clinics  that 
teach  Just  one  thing: 
how  your  newspaper  can 
make  more  money. 


The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  has  in-depth 
training  clinics  and  seminars  conducted  by  Bureau 
department  store,  chain  store,  classified,  co-op  and 
staff  training  executives— all  leading  experts  in  their 
fields. 

These  programs  have  just  one  purpose— to  make 
more  advertising  dollars  for  your  paper.  They  are 
designed  and  tailored  for  two  groups— your  sales 
staff  and  your  advertisers. 

FOR  YOUR  SALES  STAFF: 

The  following  workshops  will  train  your  staff  in  more 
effective  selling. 

1-  “How  to  plan  your  way  to  more  newspaper  ad 
sales." 

—Bill  Solch,  V.P.,  Retail  Sales  Development 

2.  "Selling  against  broadcast” 

—Bill  Solch,  V.P.,  Retail  Sales  Development 

3.  "The  easy  way  to  find  and  use  co-op  ad  dol¬ 
lars." 

—Frank  Hennessey,  V.P.,  Co-op 
“Classified  phone  room  sales  training.” 

—Marie  Holland,  Director,  Telephone  Sales 
5.  “Selling  the  chain  stores.” 

—Christo  Jackson,  V.P.,  Chain  Stores 
6-  "Marketing  workshop;  how  to  use  modern  mar¬ 
keting  approaches  to  sell  newspapers  against 
broadcast  and  other  media." 

—Charles  Kinsolving,  V.P.,  Marketing 


FOR  YOUR  AOVERTISERS: 

These  programs  will  show  your  advertisers  how  to 
use  newspapers  more  effectively  and  more  profit¬ 
ably,  thereby  encouraging  increased  investment  in 
your  newspaper. 

7.  "Retailers:  how  to  make  your  advertising  work 
harder,  sell  more.”  (Clinic  and  seminar) 

—Bill  Solch,  V.P.,  Retail  Sales  Development 
—Larry  Goodman,  V.P.,  Department  Stores 

8-  "Copy  and  layout  for  retailers.” 

—Bill  Solch,  V.P.,  Retail  Sales  Development 

9-  "More  effective  real  estate  classified  advertis¬ 
ing." 

—Jane  Gilmer,  V.P.,  Classified 


10.  "How  to  use  co-op  to  move  products  faster— for 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  retailers." 
—Frank  Hennessey,  V.P.,  Co-op 


Want  more  information  on  program  content,  prices 
and  available  dates?  Cut  out  this  ad,  circle  the 
workshops  you’re  interested  in  and  mail  to  us.  Or, 
call  (212)  557-1800  and  ask  for  the  executive 
charge. 


(Qd 


Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

485  Lexington  Avenue  New  York,  New  York  10017 
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26- 28 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Colonnades  Beach 

Hotel,  Singer  Island,  Palm  Beach  Shores,  Fla. 

29 — Pacific  Northwest  Daily  Newspaper  Editorial  Writers,  Sun  River,  Ore¬ 
gon. 

27- 29 — Ontario  News  Photographers  Association,  Seminar  77,  University 

of  Western  Ontario,  London,  Ontario. 

JUNE 

3-16 — DRUPA  77,  International  Fair  Printing  and  Paper,  Duesseldorf, 
Germany. 

5-9 — Special  Libraries  Association  &  Newspaper  Division,  New  York  Hil¬ 
ton,  NYC. 

8-9— Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

8- 10— Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association,  regional  meet¬ 

ing,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

9- 11 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Pine 

Tree  Point  Club,  Alexandria  Bay,  New  York. 

11- 16 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference,  Anaheim  Conven¬ 

tion  Center,  Anaheim,  California. 

12- 17 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Lorado  Taft 

Field  Campus,  Northern  Illinois  University,  Oregon,  III. 

15- 18 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Breckenridge  Pavill- 

ion,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

16 —  Tennessee  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn  Rivermont,  Memphis. 
16-18 — Associated  Dailies  of  New  York,  Howard  Johnson  Motor  Inn, 

Plattsburg,  New  York. 

16-18 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Lake  Barkley. 

16- 18 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  Memphis. 

17- 19 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Pinehurst,  N.C. 

19-21 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Stage  Neck  Inn,  York,  Maine. 

19-22 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Salt  Lake  Hilton, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

19-22 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  “Trends  in  Newspaper  Layout”, 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller  and  Times. 

19- 23 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

20- 23 — ^Washington  Journalism  Center,  "Food:  Nutrition  and  Economic 

Issues."  Washington,  D.C. 

22- 24 — ANPA  seminar  on  shoppers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

23- 25 — Texas  Press  Association,  The  Flagship,  Galveston. 

26-30— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Shamrock  Hotel, 
Houston. 

30-July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  The  Mark,  Vail, 
Colorado. 


JULY 

7-8 — Buckeye  Press  Association.  Houston  Woods  Lodge,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
7-10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton  Beach 
Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

14-16 — Virginia  Press  Association,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

14- 16 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Biloxi. 

15- 17— Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Palacio  del 

Rio  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

17-20 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

17-20 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  "The  Weekend  Newspaper", 
Nashville  Tennessean,  Nashville. 

20- 24 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Jekyll  Island. 

21- 23 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Asheville. 

28-31 — National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Baltimore  Hilton,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

AUGUST 

4-6— Alabama  Press  Association,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

7-10 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  "Marketing  and  Promotion  the 
Newspaper ",  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 

7-12 — Newspaper  Association  Managers.  Vail  Lodge,  Vail,  Colorado. 
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''Unique  and  overdue  example  of 
a  newspaper  accepting  its 
responsibility  to  report  on  the 
performance  of  the  press? 

—Sigma  Delta  Chi  citation 


The  reporters; 

Mike  Goodman  and  George  Reasons 


The  story; 

After  a  six-month  investigation,  a  series  on  civic  prob¬ 
lems  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  how  the  Long  Beach 
newspaper  was  inextricably  involved. 

The  award; 

1976  Award  for  Distinguished  Service  in  Journalism, 
general  newspaper  reporting,  presented  by  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


The  newspaper:  Los  AngelesTimes 


In  these  times  of  high  costs  it's  good  to  know . . . 

ACB's  Checking 
Proof  Service 
stiii  costs  iess- 

costs  less  than 
doing  it  yourseif! 

ACB  s  Chocking  Proof  Service  is  stiii  a  SAViNGS 
TO  PUBLiSHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  'tear  sheets.  "  No  wonder  virtually 
ail  U  S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider  .  .  . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete  service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  IS  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It  s  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 

THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office— 353  Park  Avenue  South  New  York.  New  York 
10010.  Phone  212  685-7300  •  434  South  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago.  Illinois 
60605.  Phone  312  922-2841  •  941  North  High  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio  43201 
Phono  614  294-4761  •  52  South  Second  Street.  Memphis.  Tennessee  38103. 
Phone  901  526-3281  •  20  Jones  Street  San  Francisco,  California  94102 
Phone  415  626-6546 
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Newsbriefs 


The  Steinman  family  will  sell  or  trade  WGAL-tv  in  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa.  by  December  31,  1981. 

The  sale  will  break-up  the  Steinmans  family's  media 
cross-ownership  in  that  city  which  at  one  time  included  three 
newspapers  (Intelligencer  Journal,  New  Era  and  Sunday 
News),  WGAL-am-fm,and  the  only  VHP  station  in  the  city. 

Harry  J.  Shaub  Jr.,  executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  WGAL-tv,  said  the  reason  for  the  agreement  to 
divest  was  the  advice  of  counsel  that  continuation  of  news¬ 
paper-tv  ownership  in  the  same  market  is  coming  under 
increasing  challenge  from  the  FCC  and  the  courts. 

The  station's  renewal  application  was  scheduled  for  hear¬ 
ing  by  the  FCC  after  a  coalition  of  Lancaster,  Harrisburg, 
Lebanon  Valley  women's  groups,  known  as  Feminists  for 
Media  Rights,  filed  a  petition  to  deny  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
centration  of  control  of  mass  media,  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  lack  of  programming  to  serve  women's  needs,  and 
employment  discrimination  against  women. 

*  *  if 

The  five-year-old  case  involving  charges  of  trespassing  and 
invasion  of  privacy  against  the  Florida  Publishing  Company 
has  been  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Florida  Publishing  Company,  which  publishes  the 
Jacksonville  Journal  and  Times-Union,  was  sued  by  Klenna 
Ann  Fletcher  in  September  1972  after  the  newspaper's 
photographer  entered  her  burned  home,  at  a  fire  marshal's 
request,  and  photographed  the  silhouette  left  in  ashes  after 
removal  of  the  body  of  her  dead  daughter. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  ruled  5-0  in  favor  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  October  1976,  and  a  petition  for  rehearing  was 
denied  in  January. 

In  her  petition  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  plaintiff 
asks:  (1)  whether  the  federal  constitution  protects  a  citizen's 
right  to  privacy  against  invasion  by  a  newspaper,  (2)  whether 
a  newspaper  violates  a  homeowner's  right  to  privacy  and 
civil  rights  by  entering  the  home  and  publishing  photographs 
taken,  (3)  whether  the  First  Amendment  permits  a  news¬ 
paper  photographer  to  trespass  on  private  property,  (4) 
whether  the  State  of  Florida  may  adopt  a  custom  and  usage 
precedent  to  allow  newspaper  reporters  and  photographers 
to  accompany  police  officers  and  fire  marshals  into  private 
property,  and  (5)  whether  a  fire  constitutes  a  matter  of  public 
controversy  and  interest  sufficient  to  justify  newspaper 
photographers  and  reporters  entering  private  property  with¬ 
out  prior  approval  by  the  homeowner. 

*  Ik  Ik 

Calling  it  a  monopoly  practice  unfair  to  electronic  media, 
Pat  Michaels,  manager,  KWlZ-am-fm,  Santa  Ana,  Calif,  has 
asked  for  legislation  that  will  put  an  end  to  California  law 
that  requires  legal  ad  notices  to  be  placed  in  newspapers  of 
general  circulation,  and  allow  the  notices  to  be  placed  in 
electronic  or  print  media  or  both.  He  claims  that  in  Orange 
County  “approximately  one  out  of  three  homes  gets  a  news¬ 
paper.  .  .  .  yet  almost  all  have  radio  and  tv.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  know  of  these  items.”  He  estimates  there  is  a  $5 
million  to  $10  million  market  on  legal  advertising  in  Califor¬ 
nia  which  goes  to  newspapers.  Meanwhile  in  North  Carolina, 
a  bill  which  would  have  allowed  free  distribution  ad  publica¬ 
tions  to  carry  legal  ads  was  defeated  in  a  North  Carolina 
Senate  committee.  A  position  paper  written  by  N.C.  Press 
Association  general  counsel  William  C.  Lassiter  is  cited  as 
one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  defeat  of  the  bill.  ANPA  in 
Reston,  Va.  has  copies  of  the  paper. 
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The  fight  never  stops 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
meeting:  in  Honolulu  learned  that  the  criminal  code  reform 
act  of  1977,  the  long:est  piece  of  legislation  in  American  his¬ 
tory,  is  being  re-introduced  in  Congress  without  the  restric¬ 
tive  provisions  of  the  Official  Secrets  Act  which  threatened 
jail  sentences  to  editors  and  reporters. 

Editors  and  their  legal  representatives  fought  long  and 
hard  to  have  those  provisions  deleted.  Only  a  close  analysis 
by  editors  and  their  lawyers  will  reveal  whether  all  the 
traps  have  been  eliminated.  The  editors  were  told  the  bill 
sounds  okay,  as  far  as  the  press  is  concerned,  but  there  are 
dangers  that  in  the  traditional  “trading  off’  process  in  con¬ 
gressional  committees  the  final  bill  may  differ  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  draft.  The  advice — watch  it  closely. 

But  just  when  victory  was  in  sight  on  this  battlefront. 
Senator  Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  threw  the  same  curve  at 
editors  from  another  angle.  He  said: 

“The  experience  of  the  Watergate  committee,  the  Penta¬ 
gon  Papers  case,  the  Marks-Marchetti  case,  and  recent  press 
disclosures  of  intelligence  activities  create  a  compelling  rec¬ 
ord  for  congressional  study  of  the  present  security  classifi¬ 
cations,  executive  orders,  and  criminal  statutes. 

“The  present  state  of  the  law  is  inadequate,  and  serves 
neither  the  national  security  nor  the  people’s  right  to 
know.”  He  talked  about  the  “ambiguities  of  the  law”  that 
“require  remedy.” 

So,  the  congressional  committee  which  has  amended  the 
Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  (formerly  called  S-1)  has  deleted 
restrictive  provisions  on  the  press,  and  Senator  Inouye’s 
committee  is  talking  about  inserting  the  same  provisions  in 
other  legislation  concerning  intelligence  activities  which 
would  create  the  same  restraints  on  the  press. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  busy  year  for  editors.  The  criminal  code 
revision  will  have  to  be  watched  closely  to  see  that  it  is  not 
altered  to  constitute  a  threat  to  the  press.  Senator  Inouye 
and  his  committee  will  have  to  be  followed  step  by  step. 

(The  first  half  of  this  editorial  appeared  May  7  and  is 
reprinted  here  for  clarification  because  the  second  half  was 
lost  in  transmission  from  Honolulu.) 
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Promotion  comes  of  age 

The  results  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  42nd  annual  Promo¬ 
tion  Awards  Competition  should  dispel  any  doubts  that 
promotion  in  the  newspaper  business  has  come  of  age. 
Newspapers  submitted  1,100  entries  this  year,  with  135  en¬ 
tries  singled  out  for  honors.  That’s  a  far  cry  from  the  50 
entries  and  32  awards  the  first  year  of  the  competition  in 
1932.  It’s  equally  significant  that  1,000  newspapers  did  not 
submit  any  entries,  possibly  because  they  had  no  organized 
promotion  program.  If  your  newspaper  is  one  of  them,  you’d 
better  get  started. 
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Letters 


COMMENDATION 

The  editorial  in  the  April  2  issue 
praises  three  major  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  groups  for  the  joint  venture  to  build  a 
newsprint  mill  in  Georgia.  There  is  a 
praiseworthy  aspect  not  noted:  a  major 
portion  of  the  raw  material  will  be  old 
newspapers,  using  the  Garden  State 
deinking  process.  This  important  reuse 
of  yesterday’s  newspapers  to  make  recy¬ 
cled  newsprint  is  another  very  desirable 
form  of  resource  recovery.  As  a  result, 
solid  waste  disposal  problems  for  local 
communities  are  eased  and  positive  con¬ 
servation  benefits  are  provided.  Media 
General,  Knight-Ridder  and  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises  are  to  be  commended  for  this 
undertaking. 

Rocco  A.  Petrone 
(Dr.  Petrone  is  president.  National  Center 
for  Resource  Recovery  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C.) 

*  *  * 

GOOD  CHANCE 

Interesting  is  your  April  16  article 
“Under  35  Readers  Want  Tailored 
Newspaper,”  based  on  a  study  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  21-34  year  olds  were  found 
to  be  considerably  less  favorable  toward 
newspapers  than  people  35  and  older. 

The  reason,  I  think,  is  because  the 
younger  group  grew  up  with  television 
starting  with  “Howdy  Doody.”  Figure  it 
out — television  started  to  come  into  its 
own  about  30  years  ago. 

If  the  wishes  of  the  younger  groups 
concerning  newspapers  are  adhered  to 
there’s  a  good  chance  the  picture  will 
change. 

S.  Austin  Brew 

Fair  Lawn,  N.J. 

9|c  4c  ♦ 

HIGH  ON  THE  LIST 

The  article  “Leo  Burnett  newspaper 
billings  tops  among  agencies  in  1976” 
omitted  the  fact  that  J.  Walter 
Thompson’s  domestic  U.S.  billings  in 
newspapers  and  supplements  in  1976  to¬ 
taled  $30,800,000. 

I  also  note  that  you  say  “Leo  Burnett 
also  had  the  highest  broadcast  billings — 
$314.9  million.  .  .  .”  You  then  credited 
J.  Walter  Thompson  with  $265.9  million 
in  billings.  Our  broadcast  billings 
(domestic  U.S.)  totaled  $323.4  million  in 
1976. 

In  fairness,  I  cun  sure  you  will  agree 
that  the  correct  rankings  for  our  com¬ 
pany  should  be  brought  to  your  readers’ 
attention. 

Thurman  R.  Pierce  Jr. 
(Pierce  is  manager,  print  media,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.) 
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SELLING  CO-OP 

Some  thoughts  on  co-op  advertising. 

.  .  .its  been  around  a  long  time,  unused, 
abused,  misunderstood  and  sometimes 
misdirected. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  see  more  agency 
interest  in  co-op  such  as  Y  &  R’s  Ed 
Crimmins  and  Associates  venture.  We 
hope  more  agencies  see  the  value  of 
co-op  advertising. 

We  believe  co-op  advertising  is  a  three 
way  partnership  of  manufacturer  (and/or 
distributor),  local  dealers  and  media.  To 
make  co-op  work  successfully  each  part¬ 
ner  has  a  specific  job  to  do. 

Our  part  of  the  partnership,  as  media, 
is  to  make  it  as  easy  and  attractive  as 
possible  for  the  other  two  partners  to  do 
their  jobs.  As  a  consequence  of  this  be¬ 
lief,  we  are  going  into  our  third  success¬ 
ful  year  in  programming  co-op  for  our 
daily  newspaper  members.  We  have 
learned  a  lot  through  trial  and  error  but 
are  putting  these  lessons  to  productive 
use. 

Our  program  is  simple.  We  enlist  the 
aid  of  our  over  150  local  daily  newspaper 
salespeople  who  call  on  their  local  deal¬ 
ers  with  an  easily  explained  and  under¬ 
standable  co-op  plan.  Each  months  ad¬ 
vertising  is  sold  and  scheduled  on  one 
call.  We  wrap  it  all  up  in  a  nice  package 
at  the  end  of  each  month  with  our  one 
audit/one  bill/one  check  system  for  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor  or  agency 
share  of  the  space.  The  local  dealer  is 
billed  for  his  share  of  the  space  by  the 
local  daily. 

The  commissionable  rate  we  use  for 
the  manufacturer  is  the  rate  carried  in 
SRDS.  The  very  slight  differential  in  our 
average  local  and  gross  or  net  general 
rate  is  so  small  that  our  customers  (and 
they  keep  repeating)  feel  that  the  slight 


premium  is  more  than  justified  by  the 
service  we  perform  and  they  also  have  a 
ready  reference  if  they  want  to  check 
rates  or  estimate  a  budget. 

Our  middle-market  dailies  are  nearly 
all  located  in  Nielsen  C  &  D  markets 
Bruce  H.  Peck 
(Peck  is  executive  director.  Northwest 
Dailies,  Minneapolis,  Minn.) 

*  ♦  ♦ 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

Regarding  Robert  U.  Brown’s  column 
“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  (April  9),  it  is  not 
true  the  Nicaragua  Government  refused 
to  permit  the  editor  of  La  Prensa  to  leave 
the  country  to  attend  the  lAPA  meeting. 
There  is  a  restraining  order  against  this 
editor  issued  by  the  courts  arising  from  a 
private  civil  suit  against  him.  The 
Judiciary  in  Nicaragua  is  separate  from 
the  Executive  Branch  of  government, 
much  as  it  is  in  other  countries. 

Ian  R.  Mackenzie 
(MacKenzie  is  director  of  Nicaragua 
Government  Information  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

Short  takes 

Mr _ said  that,  on  behalf  of  the 

slain  girl’s  father,  he  was  asking  friends 
to  keep  the  murderer  warm,  fed  and  rela¬ 
tives  to  write  to  their  representatives  in 
Washington  to  restore  the  death 
penalty. — New  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

A  live  band  with  lots  of  bingo,  cake 
spin,  50-50  pot,  and  jail  will  also  be  a  part 
of  festivities  which  get  underway  at  7 
p.m.  in  the  fair  building  in  Pauls 
Valley. — Pauls  Valley  Daily  Democrat. 
*  *  * 

J.  L.  Plowden,  a  distinguished  British 
scholar,  will  cuss  “Public  Policy  in 
British  Politics,’’  at  Lawrence 
University. — Appleton  (Wise.)  Post 
Crescent. 
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BostQi&  waking  iq>  to  it 


Not  long  ago,  we  set  out 
to  make  the  Boston  Herald 
American  a  brighter,  livelier, 
better  organized  newspaper 
-a  real  alternative  to  the 
Globe. 

We  were  convinced  that 


Boston  was  ready  for  a  paper 
that  reported  both  sides  of  the 
issues.  That  didn’t  preach. 
That  had  more  emphasis  on 
local  coverage. 

The  Herald  today  has 
new  features,  new  writers,  new 


columnists,  a  whole  new  atti¬ 
tude.  And  we’re  looking  better 
all  the  time. 

Which  is  probably  why, 
more  and  more,  people  are 
starting  off  their  days  with  a 
refreshing  experience. 


Thafs  right.  The  Herald. 
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Agreement  reached  in  sale 
of  Oakland  Tribune  to  CCC 


Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  is  being  sold 
to  Combined  Communications  Corp., 
Phoenix-based  television,  radio  and  out¬ 
door  advertising  firm,  which  also  owns 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

An  agreement  in  principle  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Tribune  by  Combined 
Communications  was  announced  May 
15. 

It  calls  for  the  merger  of  The  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.  into  a  subsidiary  of  Com¬ 
bined  Communications  in  a  transaction 
involving  cash  and  stock.  The  action  is 
subject  to  several  further  approvals. 

The  agreement  in  principal  was  an¬ 
nounced  jointly  by  Emelyn  K.  Jewett, 
president  of  The  Tribune  I^blishing  Co., 
editor  and  publisher  Joseph  W.  Know- 
land,  .president  of  the  Tribune  Building 
Company,  and  Karl  Eller,  president  of 
Combined  Communications. 

The  agreement  is  subject  to  approvals 
by  directors  and  shareholders  of  the  two 
Tribune  companies  and  the  Combined 
Communications  board  and  its  bankers, 
certain  tax  and  securities  rulings. 


(Combined  Communications  stock 
closed  at  21%  on  May  13.  At  that  price, 
405,000  shares  is  valued  at  about  $8.65 
million.) 

Included  in  the  assets  to  be  acquired 
by  CCC  in  the  merger  is  a  significant 
amount  of  nonoperating  assets,  including 
assets  from  a  recently  settled  lawsuit 
with  Boise  Cascade. 

CCC  will  also  acquire  certain  assets  of 
the  Tribune  Building  Company,  consist¬ 
ing  primarily  of  land  and  buildings,  for  an 
estimated  $2.8  million. 

The  number  of  shares  to  be  issued  by 
CCC  is  subject  to  adjustment  based  upon 
the  closing  price  of  Combined  Com¬ 
munications  common  stock  (NYSE)  be¬ 
tween  Feb.  13, 1977,  and  three  days  prior 
to  consummation  of  the  merger. 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 

CCC  retains  the  right  to  terminate  the 
merger  should  the  adjustment  provision 
require  the  issuance  of  more  than 
405,000  shares  of  CCC  common  stock. 

Combined  Communications’  gross 
sales  of  $211  million  last  year  compared 
to  a  $151  million  gross  the  year  before. 
Net  income  for  1976  was  $16.3  million 
compared  to  $7.6  million  in  1975. 

Combined  Communications  was 
formed  in  1968  as  a  result  of  a  merger  of 
Eller  Outdoor  Advertising  Co.  of 
Arizona  and  KTAR  Broadcasting  Co. 
(am-fm-tv)  of  Phoenix. 

Today  it  owns  television  stations  in 
Phoenix,  Denver,  Little  Rock,  Atlanta, 
Louisville,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City.  It  owns  radio  stations 
KIIS-AM  and  FM  in  Los  Angeles, 
KSDO-AM  and  KEZL-FM  in  San 
Diego,  and  AM  station  in  Hackensack, 
N.J.,  and  AM-FM  stations  in  Phoenix. 

Pending  federal  approval.  Combined 
Communications  is  acquiring  WMAL- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Johnson  put  In  charge 
of  Los  Angeles  Times 


No  change  in  management  or  person¬ 
nel  of  the  Tribune  is  anticipated  at  this 
time,  Eller  said. 

He  said  CCC  is  studying  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  publishing  a  morning  edition  for 
sale  in  newsracks.  The  home  edition 
would  continue  to  be  published  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  103-year-old  Tribune  has  been  a 
family-held  company  since  1915,  when 
the  late  Joseph  R.  Knowland  acquired 
the  newspaper.  He  was  publisher  for  50 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Joseph  W.  Knowland,  the  current  editor 
and  publisher.  Mrs.  Jewett,  Sen.  Know- 
land’s  daughter,  succeeded  her  father  as 
president  of  the  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

Both  Mrs. Jewett  and  Knowland  en¬ 
dorsed  the  merger  as  ensuring  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  and  improvement  of  the 
Tribune. 

According  to  court  records,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  made  a  profit  of  $144,395  on 
revenues  of  $30.3  million  in  1975.  Mrs. 
Jewett  said  the  paper  is  “operating  in  the 
black,’’  although  by  an  even  thinner 
margin  at  the  present. 

Combined  Communications  an¬ 
nounced  the  agreement  in  principle  calls 
for  the  merger  of  The  Tribune  Publishing 
Co.  into  a  subsidiary  of  Combined 
Communications  in  exchange  for  405,000 
shares  of  CCC  common  stock  and 
$4,359,631  cash. 


Tom  Johnson,  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly-created  position  of  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Johnson,  who  assumes  his  new  duties 
August  1,  will  report  directly  to  Otis 
Chandler,  publisher  and  chief  executive 
officer,  and  will  be  responsible  for  all 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  Times  with 
the  exception  of  editorial  and  news  pol¬ 
icy. 

At  the  same  time  Chandler  announced 
the  Johnson  appointment,  he  said  that 
Robert  D.  Nelson,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  had  asked  for 
early  retirement  in  order  to  pursue  per¬ 
sonal  projects.  Nelson  will  stay  with  the 
newspaper  until  this  Fall  as  a  full-time 
consultant  and  will  work  with  Johnson  in 
his  orientation  in  the  Times  and  business 
community. 

William  F.  Thomas,  executive  vice- 
president  and  editor,  continues  to  report 
to  Chandler  on  all  editorial  and  news 
policies  and  on  long-range  editorial  ex¬ 
penditures  and  product  planning.  On 
normal  expenditures,  technological 
changes  and  general  operations,  Thomas 
will  report  to  Johnson. 

Johnson  is  a  journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  holds  a  mas¬ 
ters  in  business  administration  from 
Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of 


Tom  Johnson 


Business.  He  began  his  journalism  career 
as  a  reporter  in  Georgia  and  was  named  a 
White  House  Fellow  in  1%5,  serving  on 
President  Lyndon  Johnson’s  White 
House  staff.  He  was  named  executive 
vicepresident  of  Texas  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  Austin,  in  1970.  Johnson 
became  vicepresident  and  executive 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  in  1973 
and  was  named  publisher  and  chief 
executive  officer  in  1975. 
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Free  circulation  papers 
face  uphill  ad  battle 


By  Jane  Levere 

To  paraphrase  the  Virginia  Slims  cam¬ 
paign,  suburban  newspapers  have 
“come  part  of  the  way,  baby,”  in  attract¬ 
ing  national  advertisers,  advertising 
executives  told  the  U.S.  Suburban  Press, 
Inc.  convention  in  Boston  May  11. 

But  the  suburban  press  still  has  a  long 
distance  to  travel  tefore  it  captures  a 
greater  share  of  the  national  advertising 
budget  of  the  airline,  tobacco,  automo¬ 
tive  and  food  industries,  the  executives 
agreed. 

Its  problems,  they  also  concluded,  are 
not  unique  but  a  reflection  of  the  increas¬ 
ingly  tough  competition  all  newspapers 
are  facing  from  the  electronic  and  out¬ 
door  media. 

Calling  for  specific  documentation  on 
the  value  of  controlled,  as  opposed  to 
paid,  readership,  and  on  duplication  of 
metro  and  suburban  readers,  airline  and 
tobacco  advertising  representatives  in 
particular  came  down  hard  on  the  subur¬ 
ban  medium. 

Paul  H.  Gold,  assistant  vicepresident 
of  advertising/promotion  and  program 
development,  American  Airlines,  said 
American  is  “buying  fewer  overall  (ad¬ 
vertising)  units  and  fewer  units  of  news¬ 
papers.”  It  currently  favors  television 
over  newspapers,  he  stated,  because  “ad 
awareness  is  built  and  sustained  more 
easily  through  tv.” 

Although  American  will  buy  a  subur¬ 
ban  paper  when  metro  coverage  falls 
below  its  minimum  standards  (it  has 
purchased  two  USSPl  network  papers  in 
the  45  cities  where  it  buys  newspapers). 
Gold  said  the  airline  usually  buys  metro 
dailies,  with  their  “quality  editorial  and 
makeup,”  daily  publication,  and  fre¬ 
quently  lower  milline  rate. 

“Agencies  tend  to  look  at  numbers 
only,  not  qualitative  (market)  factors,” 
he  said. 

The  method  of  distribution  of  subur¬ 
ban  papers  is  most  significant  to  Ameri¬ 
can,  Gold  stated.  “We  feel  a  free 
medium  does  not  have  the  same  credibil¬ 
ity  as  one  that  is  paid.” 

“Why  are  (some  suburban)  papers  dis¬ 
tributed  free  of  charge?”  he  asked. 
“Could  it  be  lack  of  interest  by  the  re¬ 
cipients?” 

Gold  told  the  convention  American 
also  needs  to  know  who  reads  suburban 
papers.  “There’s  a  dearth  of  information 
on  readership.  For  example,  are  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  interest  to  women  only?  Won»en 
are  not  the  airlines’  target  group.” 

Judge  on  facts 

“There  are  many  worthwhile  media,” 
he  concluded.  “But  with  (advertising) 


costs  escalated,  we  can’t  buy  every 
newspaper  printed.  It’s  necessary  to 
make  judgments  based  on  facts.” 

Although  newspapers  have  been  air¬ 
lines’  traditional  advertising  medium. 
United,  according  to  Del  Collins,  vice- 
president  and  account  supervisor  at  Leo 
Burnett,  has  made  a  “substantial  com¬ 
mitment,”  almost  two-thirds  of  its 
budget,  to  network  tv. 

Reasons  for  United’s  switch  to  tv  in¬ 
clude  a  lack  of  demographic  research  by 
both  metro  and  suburban  papers,  a  move 
away  from  standardized  page  and  col¬ 
umn  size,  and  increased  production 
costs,  Collins  said. 

Another  factor  has  been  studies  of 
“how  newspapers  are  read  in  general 
(where)  it’s  been  indicated  that  only 
headlines  are  read,”  Collins  stated. 
“There  seems  to  be  low  readership  of 
body  copy.” 

Collins,  who  buys  suburban  papers 
primarily  to  plug  coverage  gaps  in  the 
New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  markets,  said  “the  key  point  (in 
buying  any  newspaper)  is  not  necessarily 
where  the  media  are  distributed  but  who 
reads  what.  Simply  because  a  paper 
exists  in  the  suburbs  doesn’t  mean  it’s 
read  to  the  exclusion  of  the  metro  paper, 
radio  and  tv.” 

“Duplication,  particularly  among  the 
$25,000  income  group,  is  high,  and  that 
troubles  us  a  great  deal,”  he  added. 

Robert  H.  Geis,  vicepresident  and 
media  group  head.  Wells,  Rich,  Greene, 
said  TWA  puts  more  money  into  news¬ 
papers  than  any  other  medium.  It,  too, 
has  used  only  two  USSPl  papers  because 
it  has  yet  “to  be  sold  on  what  suburbans 
have  done  better  than  metro  dailies,”  he 
said.  The  overall  cost  per  thousand, 
target  audience,  and  extended  closing 
times  of  suburban  papers  have  posed 
problems  for  TWA,  he  stated. 

Experiment  tried 

According  to  Robert  Rossi  ter,  vice- 
president  and  account  group  supervisor, 
Clinton  E.  Frank,  Inc.,  a  recent  advertis¬ 
ing  experiment  by  Icelandic  Airlines  un¬ 
covered  some  unexpected  cost  per 
thousand  information. 

Always  a  small  space,  couponed,  ROP 
Sunday  travel  section  advertiser  previ¬ 
ously,  Icelandic  decided  to  try  radio  and 
tv.  Rossi  ter  reported  that  through  the 
end  of  April,  the  cost  per  thousand  in¬ 
quiry  return  of  newspapers  had  been 
$21.45;  of  radio,  $13.47;  and  of  tv, 
$9.94.  He  did  not  reveal  the  comparative 
number  of  conversions,  however. 

Advising  suburban  publishers  to  pur¬ 
sue  travel  agent  advertising,  an  “un¬ 
tapped  source  of  revenue,”  Rossiter 


urged  them  to  run  travel  sections  with 
articles  on  agents’  familiarization  tours. 

In  a  panel  on  tobacco  advertising  with 
representatives  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Company,  Tom  Sassos,  assistant  media 
director  at  Ogilvy  &  Mather,  echoed  the 
words  of  the  airline  executives. 

“In  most  cases  we  have  decided  it  was 
just  not  worth  it  (to  advertise  in  suburban 
papers)  because  they  were  significantly 
less  efficient  than  center  city  papers.” 

“We  do  place  a  lot  of  emphasis  on 
efficiency,”  he  continued.  “It’s  not  the 
end-all,  but  suburban  papers  have  to 
realize  that  we’re  spending  dollars  for 
our  clients.  We  have  to  rationalize  that 
we’re  doing  the  best  possible  job,  and  we 
start  with  efficiency.” 

Sassos  advised  suburban  papers  to 
come  up  with  concrete  facts  on  their  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  “prove  that  free  circula¬ 
tion  is  of  equal  value  to  paid.” 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


Oakland  Tribune 

(Continued  front  page  9) 

TV,  the  ABC  network  affiliate  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  exchange  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  television  station  and 
stock.  Also  pending  are  acquisitions  of 
AM-FM  radio  stations  in  (Chicago  and 
Cleveland,  and  an  AM  station  in  Detroit. 

The  corporation  owns  and  operates 
Eller  Outdoor  Advertising  Co.  of 
California,  which  has  headquarters  in 
Berkeley.  It  owns  Pacific  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  serving  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego,  and  other  outdoor  advertising 
companies  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Texas  and  Missouri.  In  Canada  it  • 
owns  Claude  Neon  Industries  Ltd.,  with 
headquarters  in  Toronto  and  operations 
in  Toronto,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Winni¬ 
peg,  Hamilton  and  most  of  the  Canadian 
provinces. 

Negotiations  between  Combined 
Communications  and  the  Tribune  began 
in  January. 

Mrs.  Jewett  had  been  authorized  by 
directors  of  the  two  Tribune  companies 
to  seek  “qualified  acquirers”  for  the 
newspaper.  It  was  reported  that  Mrs. 
Jewett  and  Oakland  civic  leaders  tried  to 
interest  the  New  York  Times  Co.  in 
buying  the  paper.  Serious  negotiations 
were  also  held  with  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers,  but  ended  after  C.  K.  Mc¬ 
Clatchy,  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
sent  letters  to  unions  at  the  Tribune 
saying  that  as  a  condition  of  purchase 
McClatchy  wanted  a  moratorium  on 
wage  hikes. 

The  move  to  sell  the  newspaper  began 
last  December  when  it  was  revealed  that 
a  majority  of  shareholders  were  trying  to 
sell  their  shares  secretly. 

That  led  to  a  series  of  legal  manuevers 
which  in  turn  led  to  court  authorization 
for  Mrs.  Jewett  to  seek  a  qualified  buyer 
for  the  newspaper. 
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Circulators  study  ways 
to  deliver  on  Saturday 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Maybe  things  would  have  been  better 
if  Herodotus  had  included  the  word 
“bureaucracy”  in  his  famous  “Neither 
snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat .  .  dictum. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  many  pub¬ 
lishers  contemplating  the  Commission  on 
Postal  Service’s  April  18  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  reduce  mail  delivery  from  six  to 
five  days  a  week. 

The  Midwest,  considered  the  coun¬ 
try’s  agricultural  center,  reflects  its 
prominent  industry  in  its  geographical 
layout.  And  large  rural  areas  translate 
into  a  significant  number  of  mail  sub¬ 
scribers  for  many  newspapers  there.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  ap¬ 
proximately  2  million  copies  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  mail  would  be  affected 
nationwide. 

E&P  decided  to  see  how  some  of  these 
papers  were  coping  with  the  critical  situ¬ 
ation.' 

“If  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  cuts  back 
on  their  present  mail  service,  it  will  be 
one  giant  leap  backward  for  mankind,” 
says  H.  W.  Stuart,  circulation  manager 
for  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panto¬ 
graph. 

If  Saturday  mail  service  were  discon¬ 
tinued,  the  Pantagraph  would  attempt  to 
revamp  its  Sunday  agent/Sunday  box 
system  to  accommodate  12,300  Saturday 
subscribers.  “It  may  not  be  quite  as 
satisfactory  on  Saturday,  however,  as  it 
is  on  Sunday,”  Stuart  points  out.  “It  is 
far  more  convenient  for  a  subscriber  to 
pick  his  paper  up  on  Sunday  at  one  of  our 
special  boxes  or  agent  locations  in  town, 
especially  if  he  is  headed  into  town  to 
attend  church  services.” 

Depending  upon  the  acceptance  of  this 
special  Saturday  delivery  arrangement, 
the  Pantagraph  reluctantly  would  turn  to 
more  motor  routes  in  order  to  get  papers 
delivered  to  rural  subscribers.  Such  a 
move  would  increase  subscription 
prices,  however,  which  now  are  below 
the  cost  of  carrier  delivery  rates. 

Stuart  is  diligent  in  his  protests  against 
the  Postal  Service’s  intended  move.  His 
latest  project  involved  the  sending  of  600 
letters  to  circulation  managers  across  the 
country,  urging  them  to  write  their  con¬ 
gressmen.  "If  Saturday  mail  delivery 
service  is  eliminated,”  Stuart  em¬ 
phasizes,  “it  will  be  because  newspaper 
subscribers,  circulation  managers, 
editors  and  publishers  have  failed  to  pro¬ 
test  loudly  enough  to  the  elected  officials 
in  Washington,  D.C.” 

Des  Moines  (\owa)  Register's  research 
department  is  conducting  a  telephone 
survey  to  determine  how  the  paper 
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would  service  over  54,000  daily  mail 
subscribers  if  the  Postal  Commission’s 
recommendation  is  adopted. 

Five  hundred  subscribers  were  chosen 
according  to  their  geographic  location 
and  asked  the  following  questions:  1) 
would  it  be  much  of  a  handicap  if  you 
received  two  papers  on  Monday;  2) 
would  you  continue  to  subscribe  if  you 
received  two  papers  on  Monday;  3)  as  a 
means  of  curtailing  price  advances  in 
1978,  would  you  favor  a  5-day  publica¬ 
tion  as  compared  to  a  6-day  publication. 
Survey  results  should  be  ready  May  23. 

Two  possible  solutions  presently 
under  consideration  by  the  Register 
would  involve  continued  use  of  the 
postal  services  or  elimination  of  the 
Saturday  edition  altogether. 

Either  way,  their  readers  would  be  af¬ 
fected.  “I  don’t  think  people  in  the  cities 
will  be  terribly  upset  if  Saturday  service 
is  discontinued,”  Register  circulation 
manager  Jerry  Nason  says.  “But  the 
farm  people  will  feel  it  because  they  de¬ 
pend  on  the  mails  to  conduct  their  busi¬ 
ness.  And  there  is  no  way  a  newspaper 
can  win  on  this  because  some  people  are 
just  going  to  stop  their  subscriptions. 
You  can’t  increase  volume  by  cutting 
down  on  sales.” 

Jim  Brodigan,  circulation  manager  for 
the  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum,  says  he  hasn’t 
the  “slightest”  idea  of  what  they  will  do 
if  Saturday  mail  delivery  is  wiped  out. 
Forum  mail  subscribers  number  24,700. 
The  paper’s  total  daily  circulation  is 
58,000. 

The  Forum  has  been  very  vocal,  how¬ 
ever,  in  their  protests  against  the  possi¬ 
ble  discontinuation.  Like  many  papers 
we  talked  with,  the  Forum  has  been  run¬ 
ning  house  ads  once  or  twice  a  week, 
urging  readers  to  write  their  con¬ 
gressmen  (some  ads  even  carried 
coupons  addressed  to  the  elected  offi¬ 
cials).  Conferences  with  Fargo  postal 
workers  also  have  been  set  up. 

“We  have  a  good  relationship  with 
these  people,”  Brodigan  explained.  “We 
sit  down  and  talk,  ask  them  questions 
and  explain  our  viewpoint.  Then  we  ask 
they  why  they  don’t  write  a  letter  to  our 
editor.”  The  Forum  runs  one  of  their 
letters  at  least  once  a  week. 

Sunday  deliveries  presently  are  han¬ 
dled  by  a  32-vehicle  trucking  system,  but 
the  Forum  could  not  afford  to  do  this  on 
Saturdays. 

And  the  paper  is  worried.  “I’ve  got 
five  salesmen  on  the  road,”  Brodigan 
told  us,  “and  all  they  hear  is  that  sub¬ 
scribers  are  going  to  stop  the  paper  if 
Saturday  mail  delivery  is  discontinued. 
The  problem  out  here  is  that  the  farms 
are  two  and  three  miles  apart.  These 


people  would  have  no  way  of  keeping  up 
with  their  markets.  A  person  would  die 
30  miles  away  and  be  buried  before  his 
friend  read  about  it  in  the  papers.” 

Of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus- 
Leader’s  47,000  daily  circulation  figure, 
12,210  are  mail  subscribers.  Besides 
writing  their  congressmen  and  running 
editorials  and  house  ads,  the  Argus- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


Publisher’s  reply 
to  threat  to  drop 
Saturday  mail 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  letter 
written  by  Alex  H.  Washburn,  president 
and  editor,  Hope  (Ark.)  Star  to  legislative 
representatives  in  Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  mail  run  is  approximately  one- 
third  of  our  total  circulation,  which  the 
latest  ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  puts  at 
4,502. 

“Our  Saturday  edition  is  put  to  press 
at  9  a.m.  because  its  advertising  content 
is  light  due  to  the  fact  that  delivery  by 
mail  is  delayed  until  Monday. 

“If  Saturday  mail  delivery  is  canceled 
this  would  mean  that  the  Friday  edition 
would  be  given  the  same  treatment  now 
given  the  Saturday  edition — delivery  de¬ 
layed  until  Monday. 

“This  would  leave  us  with  but  two  op¬ 
tions: 

“1.  Discontinue  the  Saturday  edition 
and  curtail  the  size  of  the  Friday  paper, 
making  Thursday  the  last  mail  edition  to 
reach  RFD  subscribers  within  the  week, 
or 

“2.  Largely  abandon  the  mail  service 
where  our  rural  subscribers  are  con¬ 
cerned  and  set  up  in  its  place  a  series  of 
auto  deliveries.  This  would  be  expensive 
for  both  our  advertisers  and  our  mail 
subscribers.  RFD  subscribers  who  now 
pay  about  half  the  rate  charged  our 
carrier-delivered  subscriptions  would 
probably  have  to  pay  the  same  rate. 

“Currently  we  are  depositing  $700  a 
month  in  Hope  Post  Office  to  cover 
second-class  mail  charges.  This  would  be 
slashed  to  the  barest  fraction  if  our  mail 
run  were  diverted  to  motor  cars — 
accelerating  the  drop  in  U.S.  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  revenue  as  newspapers  in  general 
turned  to  motor  delivery. 

“Carrying  the  mail  is  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  business.  But  the  responsibility 
for  handling  that  business  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  pocketbook  of  the  average  citizen 
ress  ultimately  with  the  Congress. 

“My  message  is  simply  this: 

“If  I  am  compelled  to  set  up  costly 
motor-delivery  routes  to  do  the  job  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  is  supposed  to  do  1 
won’t  skip  telling  my  RFD  subscribers 
who  is  to  blame  if  their  subscription  rate 
is  suddenly  doubled.” 
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42nd  ANNUAL  E&P  PROMOTION  AWARDS  COMPETITION 


Contest  sets  record  for  entries  and  honors 


By  George  Wilt 

In  the  42nd  year  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
sponsorship  of  an  awards  competition 
for  newspaper  promotion,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  research  activities,  the  antici¬ 
pated  occurred.  The  largest  field  of  en¬ 
tries  in  the  history  of  the  competition 
also  produced  a  record  number  of  award 
winners. 

Newspapers  and  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  submitted  a  precedent-shattering 
1,100  entries,  which  in  turn  spawned  a 
total  of  135  award  winners,  including  46 
First  Prizes  and  89  Certificates  of  Merit. 

Entries  arrived  in  Tacoma, 
Washington  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Pacific  (each  of  which  contri¬ 
buted  a  prize  winner,  incidentally). 

Judging  was  completed  in  the 
Tacoma-Seattle  area  by  panels  of  the 
leading  promotion,  advertising,  publish¬ 
ing,  public  relations  and  research  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  early 
April.  Judging  was  under  the  supervision 
of  Dinwiddie  Fuhrmeister,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Tacoma  Ne\\’s-Tnhune  and 
INPA’s  Awards  and  exhibits  chairman 
for  the  1977  IN  PA  Conference. 

The  small  army  of  award  winners  will 
receive  their  plaques  and  merit  certifi¬ 
cates  at  an  awards  luncheon  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  25  as  a  highlight  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion’s  47th  International  Conference  at 
Seattle’s  Washington  Plaza  Hotel,  May 
22-25.  The  award-winning  entries,  plus 
the  entire  field  of  1 ,000  other  entries,  will 
be  on  exhibit  for  the  duration  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  providing  INPA  delegates  with 
a  mine  of  ideas  for  their  own  newspapers 
to  use. 

Categories  in  the  competition  include: 


editorial/circulation  in-paper  promotion; 
advertising  in-paper  promotion;  trade 
paper  promotion;  radio;  television; 
outdoor/posters;  circulation  carrier 
promotion;  research;  market  data  promo¬ 
tion;  public  relations/community  ser¬ 
vice;  new  format  promotion;  and 
newspaper-in-education  promotion. 
Awards  were  presented  in  five  circula¬ 
tion  groups — under  15,000;  15,000  to 
50,000;  50,000  to  100,000;  100,000  to 
200,000;  and  over  200,000,  with  First 
Prize  plaques  and  Certificates  of  Merit 
awarded  in  each  group. 

Multiple  Winners 

34  newspapers  won  more  than  one 
award  in  the  1976  competition,  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  winning  ten  awards. 
Entries  submitted  by  Les  Bridges  of  the 
Tribune  won  two  First  Prizes  and  eight 
Certificates  of  Merit.  Winning  four 
awards  were  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle /Examiner  and  the  San  Rafael 
Independent-Journal,  each  with  First 
Prizes  and  a  certificate  of  Merit,  and  the 
Vancouver  Sun,  with  a  First  Prize  and 
three  Merit  Certificates.  Three  awards 
were  won  by  the  Winnipeg  Tribune, 
Daily  Oklahoman  &  Times,  Detroit 
News,  Long  Island  Newsday,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  and  (Boise) 
Idaho  Statesman. 

Winning  two  awards  each  were  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Trenton  Times,  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  Phoenix  Republic 
and  Gazette,  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  Columbia  Missourian,  Tucson 
Citizen,  Green  Valley  News,  Long  Beach 
Independent,  Press  Telegram.  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat,  Washington  Post,  Contra  Costa 
Times,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Lubbock 


Avalanche-Journal,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  &  Chronicle,  Miami 
Herald,  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune,  Idaho 
Statesman,  Hayward  (Ca.)  Review,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee.  Chicago  Sun  Times  and 
Daily  News  and  Muscatine  Journal. 

Award  winners 

The  Circulation/Editorial  in-paper 
promotion  classification  drew  entries 
from  205  newspapers,  more  than  any 
other  category  in  the  competition,  and 
awards  were  made  in  all  five  circulation 
groups.  The  First  Prize-winner  in  the 
over-200,000  circulation  group  was  a 
page  ad,  “The  Smart  Ones,’’  published 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  submitted  by 
Gary  Black,  Jr.  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune  (Pulitzer  Prize  announce¬ 
ment);  the  Daily  Oklahoman  &  Times, 
(TV  ad  campaign),  Vancouver  Sun  (staff 
writer  series),  and  the  Birmingham 
News. 

For  newspapers  100-200,000  circula¬ 
tion,  First  Prize  was  awarded  to  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Citizen  for  a  news  coverage  series 
submitted  by  Ben  Babelowsky.  For 
newspapers  50-100,000,  First  F*rize  went 
to  the  Shrewsbury  (N.J.)  Register,  for  a 
Sunday  promotion,  “Suddenly  it’s  Sun¬ 
day’’  (see  illustration).  Certificate  of 
Merit  was  awarded  to  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald  for  an  advertisement 
promoting  a  special  Flood  tabloid.  For 
newspapers  15,000  to  50,000,  First  Prize 
went  to  the  Burlington  Free  Press  for  a 
“Happy  Anniversary’’  ad,  with  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Merit  to  the  Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat,  for  an  ad,  “Wake  Up,  Tallahas¬ 
see.’’  For  newspapers  under  15,000, 
First  Prize  was  awarded  to  the  Lom¬ 
poc  (Cal.)  Record. 


RADIO  JUDGES — After  listening  to  hundreds  of  radio 
spots,  the  judges  awarded  prizes  to  eight  newspapers. 
Left  to  right:  Bill  Coleman,  program  director,  KTNT 
Tacoma;  Robert  Zerbel,  general  manager,  KTNT  &  KNBQ; 
and  Glenn  Graves,  Graves  &  Associates. 


JUDGING  TV  SPOTS — Watching  the  monitor  are  (left  to 
right):  Crawford  Rice,  general  manager,  KSTW-TV, 
Tacoma;  Raymond  Ray,  VP  Creative  Director,  Graves  & 
Associates;  and  John  Sealander,  copy  supervisor,  Kraft- 
Smith  Advertising  Agency,  Seattle. 
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RESEARCHING  THE  RESEARCH — Judging  panel  for  re¬ 
search  and  market  data  classifications  (left  to  right): 
Cathy  DuBois,  Tacoma  News  Tribune  research  director; 
Dave  McLean,  Gilmore  Research  Group;  Leonard  Guss, 
president,  Leonard  Guss  Associates;  and  Don  Vanden- 
heuvel,  marketing  director,  Puget  Sound  National  Bank. 


CIRCULATION,  EDITORIAL  JUDGES— Reviewing  entries  in 
three  categories  of  E&P's  42nd  annual  Promotion  Awards 
are  (left  to  right)  Lawrence  Merkle,  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
circulation  director;  Don  Pugnetti,  News  Tribune  editor; 
and  Carl  Schroegel,  recently-retired  circulation  director 
of  the  Seattle  Times. 


Promotion  awards 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


For  Advertising  in-paper  promotion 
ads.  First  Prize  was  awarded  in  the  over 
200,000  circulation  group  to  the 
Washington  Post  for  an  ad  based  on  the 
motion  picture,  “All  the  Presidents 
Men.”  The  ad  copy  read,  “If  you  liked 
the  movie,  you’ll  love  the  newspaper.” 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  for  an  “Early  Bird 
Want  Ad  series,  to  the  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man,  for  a  comics  section  series  promot¬ 
ing  classified  advertising  with  a  Bicen¬ 
tennial  theme;  to  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
for  a  Help  Wanted  promotion,  to  the  De¬ 
troit  News  for  a  retail  and  sales  staff 
promotion,  and  to  the  Miami  Herald  for 
advertising  promoting  “The  last  page — 
Zelda.” 

For  newspapers  100,000  to  200,000, 
First  Prize  went  to  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers,  with  Certificate  of 
Merit  to  the  South  Bend  Tribune.  For 
newspapers  50,000  to  100,000,  First 
Prize  was  awarded  to  the  Fargo  Forum, 
for  a  result  story  series;  and  for  news¬ 
papers  15,000  to  50,000,  First  Prize  to  the 
San  Rafael  Independent-Journal,  with 
Certificates  of  Merit  to  the  Jackson  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot,  Hayward  Daily  Review,  and 
Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News.  For 
newspapers  under  15,000,  First  Prize 
went  to  the  Chapel  Hill  (N.C.)  News¬ 
papers,  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit  to  the 
Columbia  Missourian. 

In  the  Trade  Paper  Promotion  classifi¬ 
cation,  awards  were  presented  in  only 
the  top  three  circulation  groups.  For 
newspapers  over  200,000,  First  Prize 
went  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  with  the 
Tribune  also  winning  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  in  the  classification.  Other  Certifi¬ 
cates  were  awarded  to  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  the  Houston  Chronicle 
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and  the  Miami  Herald.  For  newspapers 
100,000-200,000,  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
and  Citizen  and  Star.  For  newspapers 
50,000  to  100,000,  First  Prize  went  to  the 
Irish  Times,  Dublin,  for  an  ad,  “At  60 
mph  the  loudest  noise  in  a  Rolls-Royce 
is  the  rustle  of  The  Irish  Times”  (see 
illustration.) 

For  radio  promotion,  judged  in  the 
studios  of  stations  KTNT  and  KNBQ, 
First  Prize  was  awarded  to  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  (Newspapers  over  200,000) 
with  Certificates  of  Merit  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Van¬ 
couver  Sun.  For  newspapers  under 
200,000,  First  Prize  was  awarded  to  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  with  Certifi¬ 
cates  to  the  Vancouver  Province,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  and  Winnipeg  Tribune. 

Television  promotion,  judged  at 
KSTW-TV  studios,  found  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  taking  top  honors  in  the 
over- 200 ,000  classification,  and  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Detroit  News.  For  newspapers 
under  200,000,  First  Prize  went  to  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune  with  Certificates  of 
Merit  to  the  San  Angelo  Standard  Times 
and  Idaho  Statesman. 

In  the  Outdoor/Poster  Promotion  clas¬ 
sification,  a  series  on  staff  writers  won  a 
First  Prize  for  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
(Newspapers  over  2(X),000)  with  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  awarded  to  the  Toronto 
Star,  Chicago  Tribune,  Phoenix  Gazette, 
Newsday,  Dallas  Morning  News,  and 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  For 
newspapers  100,000  to  200,000,  a  “Take 
it  from  me”  billboard  won  a  Certificate 
of  Merit  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  For  newspapers  50,000  to 
100,000,  First  Prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune,  with  Certificate  of 
Merit  to  the  News-Press,  Fort  Myers, 
Fla.  for  a  series  of  rack  cards.  For  news¬ 
papers  15,000  to  50,0(X),  First  Prize  went 
to  the  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal. 


The  Direct  Mail  Promotion  classifica¬ 
tion  was  third  largest  in  the  competition 
with  111  entries.  First  Prize  for  news¬ 
papers  over  200,000  circulation  was 
awarded  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  a 
food  advertising  mailing  including  a  bar¬ 
becue  apron.  The  Tribune  also  won  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  in  the  classification. 
Other  Certificates  were  won  by  Gannett 
Rochester  Newspapers,  for  the  Gennes- 
see  Notebook,  and  the  Washington  Post 
for  a  campaign  on  Potomac  magazine. 
The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  won  First 
Prize  for  newspapers  100,000-200,000, 
with  Certificates  of  Merit  to  the  Baton 
Rouge  Morning  Advocate  and  State 
Times,  and  the  Montreal  Star.  For 
newspapers  50-100,000,  the  Contra 
Costa  (Cal.)  Times’  Jacqueline  Lucido 


At  60  mph  the  loudest 
noise  in  a  isdie 

rustle  of  ThelrisnTimes. 
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THE  IRISH  TIMES 


IRISH  WINNER— The  (Dublin)  Irish 
Times  entry  won  First  Prize  for  trade 
paper  advertising  for  newspapers 
under  200,000  circulation  with  this 
eye-catcher. 
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Promotion  awards 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


won  both  a  First  Prize  and  Certificate  of 
Merit.  A  Certificate  was  also  won  by 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers.  In  the  15- 
50,000  group,  the  Waikiki  Beach  Express 
took  First  Prize  with  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  to  the  Bee  Group,  Williamsville, 
N.Y.  For  newspapers  under  15,000,  The 
Columbia  Missourian  took  First  Prize, 
with  a  Certificate  of  Merit  to  the  Herald, 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  a  Paddock  publi¬ 
cation. 

“Impact  ’76,”  a  Market  Data  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle/ 
Examiner  submitted  by  Phil  Geyer  took 
First  Prize,  with  Certificates  of  Merit  for 
market  data  going  to  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Phoenix 
Republic  and  Gazette  and  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger  Star.  The 
entry  of  the  Long  Beach  Independent 
Press-Telegram  took  First  Prize  honors 
for  newspapers  with  100,000  to  200,000 
circulation,  with  Certificates  of  Merit  to 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Oakland 
Tribune  and  Tucson  Star  and  Citizen.  A 
Certificate  of  Merit  only  was  awarded  in 
the  50-100,000  group,  to  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader.  For  newspapers 
15-50,000,  First  Prize  went  to  the  San 
Rafael  Independent-Journal,  with  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  to  the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune. 
For  under- 15, 000,  First  Prize  to  the 
Muscatine  Journal,  and  Certificate  of 
Merit  to  the  Green  Valley  News. 

The  judges  chose  to  award  only  one 
First  Prize  in  the  research  classification. 


and  Independent  for  a  Space  Spotter 
Survey  of  Business  Space  Availabilities 
(over  200,000);  to  the  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers  and  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  (50- 
100,000)  and  the  Muscatine  Journal  (un¬ 
der  15,000). 

In  the  Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 
classification.  First  Prizes  were  awarded 
to  Newsday  (Over  200,000);  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  &  Chronicle  (100- 
250,000);  Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal 
(50-100,000);  Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor 
(15-50,000)  and  Somerset  (Ky.)  Com¬ 
monwealth  Journal.  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  the  Vancouver  Sun,  De¬ 
troit  News,  Calgary  Herald,  Trenton 
Times,  and  Beaver  County  Times. 

Public  relations  and  conununity  service 

Well  over  100  entries  were  received  in 
the  public  relations/community  service 
classification,  and  the  judges  praised  the 
“formidable  presentations.”  Judge  Car- 
roll  O’Rourke  said,  “We  could  have 
given  27  first  prizes.  The  ideas  the  execu¬ 
tion  were  terrific.”  He  added  that  news¬ 
papers  are  pulling  out  of  the  me-tooism 
patterns  and  coming  up  with  more  origi¬ 
nal  material. 

The  judges  awarded  First  Prize  for 
newspapers  over  200,000  to  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Times  for  a  Bicenten¬ 
nial  Salute  to  America.  The  newspaper’s 
own  building  at  the  State  Fair  drew  more 
than  80,000  visitors.  Certificates  of  Merit 
in  the  classification  went  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Newsday,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  and  Chicago  Tribune.  For  news¬ 
papers  100,000  to  200,000,  First  Prize 
went  to  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News  for 
another  Bicentennial  activity,  a 


Award-winning  promotions 


DIRECT  MAIL — Campaign  of  mailing 
pieces  for  the  Bee  Group  of  suburban 
newspapers  won  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
for  newspapers  in  the  15,000  to 
50,000  circulation  group. 
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The  Bee  Group 


which  drew  only  25  entries.  Top  honors 
went  to  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  for 
a  motor  vehicle  study.  Certificates  of 
Merit  went  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 


“Pennsylvania  Commemmorative  Por¬ 
trait  Tour.”  Certificates  of  Merit  went  to 
the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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CricagoXjune 


TOP  TRADE  AD — Competitive  color  double-page  spread  on  reaching  bread¬ 
winners  took  First  Prize  for  best  trade  paper  advertising  for  newspapers  over 
200,000  circulation  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


NEWSPAPER-IN-EDUCATION  First 
Prize  went  to  the  Lubbock  Avalanche- 
Journal  in  the  50-100,000  circulation 
group. 


The 

Pulitzer  Prize 
comes 
to  Speidel 

From  hundreds  of  editorials  written  by  Amer¬ 
ica's  leading  journalists,  the  work  honored  a$ 
the  very  best  in  1976  was  that  produced  by 
three  editors  on  the  staff  of  the  Nevada  State 
Journal  and  Reno  Evening  Gazette. 

Executive  editor  Warren  Lerude  and  editorial 
page  editors  Foster  Church  and  Norman  Cardoza 
joined  their  collective  writing  talents  in  a  single 
commitment. 

They  presented  twenty  hard-hitting  editorials 
dealing  with  a  local  brothel  owner  who  had 
risen  to  a  level  of  influence  in  the  community, 
contributed  to  its  charities  and  social  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  dealt  clandestinely  with  public 
officials. 

Their  writing  typified  the  excellence  demanded 
since  1917  by  the  Pulitzer  jurors  of  Columbia 
University;  the  Pulitzer  criteria  being  clearness 
of  style,  moral  purpose,  sound  reasoning  and 
the  power  to  influence  public  opinion  in  what 
the  author  conceives  to  be  the  right  direction. 

As  Speidel  merges  with  Gannett,  we  join  in 
honoring  our  dedicated  journalists  and  com¬ 
mend  them  for  a  job  well  done. 


the  Speidel  Division  of  Gannett 


Reno,  Nevada 


Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Saks  Fifth  Ave.  beckons  younger  audience 


To  reach  its  target  audience,  de¬ 
scribed  by  sales  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing  vicepresident  Bill  Berta  as  “The 
well-to-do,  fashion  conscious  individuals 
with  a  great  deal  of  buying  power,”  Saks 
Fifth  Ave  relies  principally  on  40  news¬ 
papers  in  the  30  markets  where  it  main¬ 
tains  its  outlets.  Direct  mail  and 
magazines  hold  a  distant  second  and 
third  place  in  the  media  plan  with  elec¬ 
tronics  a  bare  fourth. 

While  paying  tribute  to  the  selling 
power  of  newspapers  Berta,  along  with 
creative  director  Wendy  D’Amico  and 
advertising  director  Alan  Hecht,  in  a 
chat  with  E  &  P,  indicated  that  they  were 
in  the  process  of  charting  a  course 
beamed  at  the  younger  market,  the  next 
generation  of  Saks  Fifth  Ave  custo¬ 
mers.” 

“Newspapers  have  their  strength  in 
the  over  35  market,”  observed  Berta 
who  arrived  at  his  present  post  in 
January  from  Grey  Advertising  agency 
where  he  headed  up  the  Revlon  account 
group  as  vicepresident.  Previous  to  that 
he  had  been  a  vicepresident  at 
Bloomingdales  where  D'Amico  had 
worked  with  him. 

Marketing  to  the  younger  generation  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  advertising 
techniques  to  the  new  Saks  team.  The 
store  has  recently  established  special  de¬ 
partments  such  as  the  Early  On  Shop, 
‘Sfantastic  and  'Sfabulous,  featuring 


merchandise  geared  to  the  casual  life¬ 
style  of  the  16  to  25  year  olds. 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  new  approach 
the  store  moved  into  college  newspapers 
around  the  country,  virtually  every  rock 
music  radio  station  in  N.Y.  and  the  Vil- 
laffe  Voice.  “We’re  certainly  not  losing 
sight  of  our  major  customers  in  this  ef¬ 
fort,”  said  Berta,  “but  we  have  to  start 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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THE  PSYCHO-SEXUAL  APPROACH 
in  marketing  was  discussed  in  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau's  pre¬ 
sentation  to  retail  executives  attend¬ 
ing  the  annual  Sales  Promotion  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  in  Atlanta.  Bureau 
vicepresident  Lawrence  Goodman 
cited  a  resurgence  of  sex  in  store  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  past  year.  He 
said,  "Women  have  re-emerged  as  sex 
symbols  and  they  love  it.  But  sex  in 
fashion  now  has  lots  of  class  and  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  cheesecake."  The 
women,  he  said,  aren't  cute  or  coy. 
They're  more  aggressive  and  they  pro¬ 
ject  an  attitude  of  self  esteem.  This  is 
the  new  psycho-sexual  approach  in 
marketing. 
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Attn:  Circulation  Department 


Ad  sales  reps  advised  to  sell  the  medium 


Newspaper  ad  salesmen  and  women 
must  take  the  time  to  help  ad  agency 
media  buyers  better  understand  the 
medium  if  they  expect  to  get  more  ad 
dollars,  Constantine  Kazanas,  group 
supervisor  of  national  print  for  Young  & 
Rubicam  told  the  New  York  Chapter, 
Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Associa¬ 
tion  last  Thursday  (May  12). 

“Everytime  we  have  a  complaint,  we 
learn,”  he  said.  “But  that  is  the  wrong 
way  to  learn — while  you  are  fighting  or 
complaining  to  suddenly  leanv  something 
else  about  how  that  newspaper  works. 

“Somebody  will  tell  us  to  check  Media 
Records  to  find  out  who  was  running 
how  many  lines  in  what  paper.  But,  from 
a  data  sheet  of  Media  Records  to  what 
the  paper  Ipoks  like  on  a  particular  day  is 
a  big  difference.  To  be  able  to  know 
how  many  sections  and  what  they  look 
like.  To  be  able  to  understand  if  it  really 
makes  sense  to  insist  on  being  in  the  first 
five  pages  of  the  main  news. 

“Understanding  the  quality  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle,  understanding  the  quality  of  the 
medium  can  only  take  place  when  the 
seller  communicates  with  the  media 
buyer  about  information  that  is  really 
needed,”  he  said. 

“See  if  you  can  help  the  media  buyer 
understand  the  medium  best,”  Kazanas 
told  the  newspaper  ad  salesmen.  “Don’t 
think  it  is  a  waste  of  time.  If  we  could  get 


some  media  selling  instead  of  paper  sell¬ 
ing,  it  could  be  very  advantageous. 

“Don’t  be  fooled — unless  you  ask  the 
question  specifically  to  the  individual 
with  the  brand  assignment  and  the 
budget  allocation — into  concluding  with¬ 
out  knowing,  that  the  advertisers  are  so 
in  love  with  tv  that  they  will  always  come 
up  with  the  money.  It  is  a  reality  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible.” 

Kazanas  said  advertisers  could  come 
up  with  10%  increases  provided  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  amount  of  exposure,  but 
“there  isn’t  an  advertiser  in  business 
today  that  can  come  up  with  30%  more 
dollars  to  get  equal  weight.” 

Kazanas  said  as  this  reality  penetrates, 
“print  is  going  to  be  the  only  way  to  go 
and  magazines  are  not  the  only  solu¬ 
tion.”  Magazines,  he  said,  “have  all 
other  kinds  of  problems.”  He  mentioned 
lead  time  and  clutter. 

“You  can’t  really  have  nine  deodor¬ 
ants,  seven  personal  care  products,  16 
salad  dressings,  nine  convenience  foods 
and  17  hair  care  products  in  one  issue. 
No  sensible  advertiser  will  continue  to 
run  in  this  environment,  despite  the  ef¬ 
ficiencies  of  magazines.  There  comes  a 
time  when  print  becomes  more  than  just 
magazines.  That  is  where  the  opportun¬ 
ity  lies.” 

The  average  age  of  a  media  buyer  is 
27,  Kazanas  said.  This  person  holds  re¬ 


sponsibility  for  product  budgets  ranging 
anywhere  from  $300,000  to  $5  million,  he 
said.  “That  person  must  handle  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  product,  understand  what 
the  client  is  trying  to  say,  understand. the 
objectives  of  the  product,  know  the 
competition,  digest  sales  figures  and  try 
to  find  the  media  that  can  be  used  most 
effectively.” 

“The  proliferation  of  information  is 
enormous  and  there  is  a  declining  ability 
to  be  able  to  sift  through  all  that  is  com¬ 
ing  across  the  desk  or  going  through 
one’s  head  from  over  the  telephone. 

“Don’t  expect  even  the  best  of  us  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  and  make  those 
media  decisions  alone,”  Kazanas  said. 
“Don’t  expect  and  say  it  is  incumbent 
upon  Young  &  Rubicam  and  all  the  other 
big  guys  (agencies)  to  know  what  is  right 
and  to  make  those  decisions.  We  react  to 
the  seller.” 

• 

Avis  to  spend  $%M 
in  newspapers 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
said  although  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  by  Avis  will  probably  not 
reach  their  peak  year  of  1975,  the  rent- 
a-car  company  is  expected  to  spend 
anywhere  from  $600,000  to  $750,000  on 
newspaper  this  year. 


Did  you  call  State  Farm  last  year  for  help 
on  a  story?  441  other  reporters  did. 


Reporters  on  papers,  magazines,  and  broadcast  stations 
across  the  country  are  calling  State  Farm  for  help  on 
stories  involving  auto,  homeowners,  boatowners,  and  life 
insurance.  Why?  Two  reasons. 

First,  we’re  the  nation’s  largest  insurer  of  cars,  homes, 
and  pleasure  boats.  Reporters  naturally  call  the  industry 
leader  when  they  need  facts  or  opinions  about  these 
forms  of  insurance.  While  we’re  not  the  leader  in  life 
insurance,  we  are  the  seventh  largest  writer  of  individual 
life  policies. 

Second,  our  public  relations  staff  of  former  newsmen 
welcomes  calls  from  the  media.  We  understand  dead¬ 
lines.  If  we  have  the  information  you  need,  we’ll  give  it  to 
you  right  away.  If  we  don’t,  we’ll  talk  to  one  of  our 
experts  and  call  you  back  as  soon  as  possible.  If  we  can’t 
get  the  information  you  need,  we’ll  tell  you  that  too. 

When  you  need  help  with  a  story  on  personal 
insurance,  join  your  441  colleagues  who  turned 
to  State  Farm  last  year.  Call  our  public 
relations  department  at  309-662-2521  ~| 

or  662-2063. 


STATE  FARM  MUTUAL 
AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Home  Office,  Bloomington,  Illinois  / 
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Udall’s  bill  calls  for  study 
of  group  ownership 


By  I.  William  HiU 

Many  a  newsman’s  eye  is  turned  to¬ 
ward  Washington  and  Representative 
Udall  (D.  of  Ariz.),  these  days  as  discus¬ 
sion  rages  as  to  how  serious  he  is  in 
criticizing  what  he  calls  “chain  store  news¬ 
papers.” 

Legislation  Udall  describes  as  his 
Competition  Review  Act — H.R. 
6098 — was  introduced  April  5  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  Representative  Kastenmeier 
(D.  of  Wise.) — the  same  day  Udall 
loosed  his  first  barrage  at  newspaper 
groups  and  the  disappearance  of 
locally-owned  newspapers. 

Since  then,  such  group-owner  stal¬ 
warts  as  Gannett  president  Allen  H. 
Neuharth  and  Knight-Ridder  president 
Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.  have  hotly  de¬ 
fended  group  ownership  as  improving 
the  American  press  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Hon¬ 
olulu  and  the  Brigham  Young  University 
School  of  Communications  at  Provo, 
Utah. 

But  what  will  happen  if  the  Competi¬ 
tion  Review  Act  is  adopted  by  Congress? 
Here  is  what  the  bill  itself  says,  after 
stating  that  there  is  established  a  Com¬ 
petition  Review  Commission: 

“The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  laws,  regula¬ 
tions,  policies,  and  other  governmental 
practices  of  the  United  States  which 
have  a  significant  impact  on  competition, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  antitrust 
laws  and  exemptions  to  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  patent  laws,  the  internal  rev¬ 
enue  laws  and  regulations,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  regulatory  policies, 
and  Federal  contracting  and  bidding 
practices. 

“The  Commission  shall  also  study  the 
major  industries  of  the  United  States  to 
determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  com¬ 
petition  within  such  industries.  Such 
studies  shall  include  the  following  indus¬ 
tries:  chemical  and  drugs,  electrical 
machinery  and  equipment,  electronic 
computing  and  communication  equip¬ 
ment,  energy,  iron  and  steel,  motor  vehi¬ 
cles,  nonferrous  metals,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  and  conununications,  transporta¬ 
tion,  financial  institutions,  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  and  such  other  sectors  of  industry 
that  the  Commission  deems  necessary.” 

In  the  course  of  the  above  studies  “the 
Commission  shall  evaluate  the  laws  and 
enforcement  procedures,  policies  and 
other  actions  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  degree  of  concentration  within 
the  major  industries,  considering  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  each  on:  employment,  price 
levels,  profit  levels,  efficiency,  innova¬ 


tion,  the  quality  of  goods  and  service 
produced,  the  ability  of  United  States 
corporations  to  compete  with  their 
foreign  counterparts,  and  the  net  benefit 
or  harm  to  the  United  States  economy.” 

The  bill  goes  on  to  require  that  the 
Commission  “report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  on 
the  state  of  competition  in  the  American 
economy.  The  Commission  shall  submit 
detailed  reports  on  the  status  of  each  in¬ 
dustry  studied,  including  a  detailed  pro¬ 
gram  for  legislative  and  executive  action 
to  stimulate  or  otherwise  promote  com¬ 
petition  for  each  area  or  industry  where  a 
lack  of  competition  is  found  to  be  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  public  interest  and  the 
free  enterprise  system.” 

The  bill,  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcomittee  on 
Monoply  and  Corporate  Law,  specifies 
that  the  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  the  following  members: 

The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti¬ 
trust  of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives; 
four  members  appointed  by  the  President 
who  will  be  especially  qualified  by  virtue 
of  education,  training  or  experience,  but 
shall  not  be  officers  or  employees  of  any 
government,  but  with  one  representative 
of  each  of  the  labor,  business,  consumer 
interests,  and  academic  communities; 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Antitrust,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  or  their  designates,  who  will 
serve  as  non-voting,  ex  officio  members. 

About  what  might  be  done  as  a  result 
of  the  Commission’s  studies,  Udall  has 
this  to  say: 

“The  remedies  might  be  relatively 
mild:  A  change  in  Federal  contracting  or 
procurement  policies  to  favor  indepen¬ 
dent  entrepreneurs;  revision  of  the  tax 
code  to  remove  biases  toward  merger 
and  conglomeration.  In  other  industries, 
more  stringent  action  may  be  called  for, 
such  as  removing  antitrust  exemption, 
stiffening  antitrust  enforcement  policies, 
temporarily  subsidizing  new  entrants,  or 
even  legislating  the  breakup  of 
monopolistic  combines.” 

In  adding  newspaper  publishing  to  the 
list  of  industries  studied,  Udall  said  he 
did  it  “knowing  that  it  may  provoke  cries 
of  intimidation  from  journalistic  circles, 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  in  no  way  be  empowered 
to  tread  on  First  Amendment  rights. 

“My  concern  is  with  the  institutional 
importance  of  the  locally  owned  news¬ 
papers  in  our  American  communities — 


and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  such 
ownership  in  the  past  few  years. 

“1  find  this  trend  alarming,  not  be¬ 
cause  these  chains  necessarily  wield 
overwhelming  national  economic  lever¬ 
age,  or  because  I  smell  some  sinister  plot 
by  a  handful  of  editors  to  manipulate  our 
channels  of  communication.  The  real 
danger  is  the  removal  of  an  important 
element  in  the  chemistry  of  our  local 
public  life — the  hometown  publisher,  the 
fellow  who  has  a  personal  as  well  as  fi¬ 
nancial  stake  in  the  community,  who  is 
not  just  the  manager  of  a  local  branch 
store.  1  do  not  pretend  that  they  are 
saints  or  crusaders — like  any  other  pro¬ 
fession,  publishing  has  its  share  of 
mediocrities  and  even  a  few  scroundrels 
to  balance  out  the  best  ones.  But  they  all 
share  a  commitment  to  the  future  of  their 
communities  that  is  lacking  in  the  ac¬ 
countants  and  tax  lawyers  in  a  corpora¬ 
tion  headquarters  1,000  miles  away. 

“Congress  has  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  independent  journalistic  voices 
in  the  past.  In  the  late  l%0s  I  fought  for 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  which 
legalized  joint  printing  ventures  for 
separately-owned,  competing  local  pa¬ 
pers.  There  were  two  such  papers  in  my 
hometown  of  Tucson,  owned  by  fiercely 
independent  publishers  who  were  not 
afraid  to  argue  with  city  hall,  the  business 
establishment — or  each  other.  Less  than 
a  decade  later,  one  of  those  papers  has 
been  sold  to  the  Pulitzer  interests  from 
St.  Louis,  and  the  other  was  just  recently 
bought  up  by  the  Gannett  chain  out  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
case.  Indeed  it  simply  reflects  the  na¬ 
tional  trend.” 

Editor  establishes 
journalism  chair 

The  Cruise  Palmer  Distinguished  Pro¬ 
fessorship  in  Journalism  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  continuing  endowment  at 
Kansas  State  University. 

Cruise  Palmer,  executive  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  a  1938  K-State 
graduate,  presented  his  gift  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  (May  13)  in  ceremonies  following 
the  annual  luncheon  honoring  faculty  re¬ 
cipients  of  outstanding  teaching  awards. 

Palmer’s  gift,  made  through  the  KSU 
Endowment  Association,  will  provide 
annual  supplement  to  the  salary  available 
from  state  funds  for  the  professorship. 

Palmer  has  been  associated  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star  since  1932.  He  was 
listed  among  the  small  group  of  Star 
employees  who  became  millionaires 
when  the  paper  was  sold  to  Capital  Cities 
Communications. 

First  recipient  of  the  Cruise  Palmer 
Distinguished  Professorship  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  Dr.  Walter  Bunge,  professor 
and  head  of  the  KSU  department  of 
journalism  and  mass  communications. 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION.  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


WKIE  CONTROITRIMERS 
RECORD  OFFSn  PRESS  BUY 

Detroit  Free  Press’ $19-million  Rockwell -Goss 
offset  buy  called  forerunner  of  more  big  conversions 


DETROIT  —  Walter  Hempton,  di¬ 
rector  of  operations  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  said  here  today  that  his 
paper’s  recent  decision  to  go  offset 
was  strongly  influenced  by  what  he 
termed  the  "dramatic  breakthrough 
in  waste  control.”  He  expressed  the 
belief  that  this  breakthrough  will 
make  the  Free  Press’  $  19-million 
Rockwell-Goss  offset  press  purchase 
"a  forerunner  to  many  more  big  daily 
conversions.” 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  the  fourth 


largest  morning  newspaper  in  the 
U.S.,  and  will,  with  this  purchase, 
become  the  nation’s  largest  news¬ 
paper  printed  primarily  by  offset. 
The  purchase  consists  of  36 
Rockwell-Goss  Metro-Offset  units, 
20  half-decks,  six  3:2  Imperial  fold¬ 
ers,  and  the  Rockwell-Goss  Press 
Control  System  with  the  Page  Area 
Reader  (PCS/PAR). 

Waste  reduction  a  major  concern 
Hempton  said  the  decision  to  con¬ 
vert  was  a  long  time  in  the  making. 


"Our  major  concern,”  he  said,  "was 
the  ability  of  a  daily  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  like  OEirs  to  justify  the  kind  of 
waste  we  feared  we  might  encounter 
with  offset.  So  our  first  decision  was 
to  seriously  consider  the  feasibility  of 
offset  and  the  impact  of  new  waste 
control  technologies.”  At  that  time, 
he  said.  Free  Press  study  teams 
began  looking  at  various  types  of 
press  equipment  and  studying  alter¬ 
native  site  concepts. 

"We  had  extensive  experience  with 
Rockwell-Goss  equipment  and  serv¬ 
ice,”  said  Hempton,  "since  our  plant 
consists  entirely  of  their  presses,  as 
do  many  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
Knight-Ridder  group  of  which  we’re 
part.  However,  current  Free  Press 
equipment  is  all  letterpress,  and  the 
move  to  offset  was  such  a  big  one  that 
we  wanted  to  explore  very  carefully 
before  choosing  Rockwell-Goss  or 
any  other  kind  of  offset  equipment. 
Rockwell-Goss  offset  plants  studied 
"We  took  a  firsthand  look  at  a 
number  of  major  U.S.  and  European 
installations.  We  were  particularly 
impressed  with  what  the  San  Diego 
Tribune  and  the  Portland  Oregonian 
had  done  in  bringing  their  waste  fac¬ 
tor  on  the  Metro-Offset  presses 
nearly  back  to  and  under  that  of 
letterpress.  We  now  believe  that  in 
time  we  can  certainly  do  as  well. 
Dramatic  breakthrough  in  waste  control 
"It  was  this  dramatic  break¬ 
through  in  waste  control  —  due 
primarily  to  computer  control  over 
ink  and  water  settings  —  that  re¬ 
solved  any  remaining  doubts  about 
the  feasibility  of  our  switching  to 
offset.  And  we  included  the  PCS/PAR 
in  our  purchase  for  that  reason. 

( continued  on  page  2) 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


Hempton  and  Richard  Hirst,  Rockwell-Goss  manager  of  Group  Newspaper 
Accounts,  discuss  the  new  Free  Press  plant. 


Page  Area  Reader  and  computer 

Detroit  Free  ness 

(continued) 

"The  speed  and  reliability  we  saw 
in  Metro-Offset  presses  around  the 
country,”  continued  Hempton,  "was 
another  thing  that  moved  us  closer  to 
a  decision  for  Rockwell-Goss.  And,  of 
course,  the  superior  quality  of  the 
product  over  stereotype  or  direct 
litho  played  a  major  role  in  our 
choice,  since  quality  was  also  one  of 
our  prime  incentives  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  offset.” 


The  Rockwell-Goss  Metro-Offset  press 


Free  Press  anticipates  advantages 
In  speaking  of  the  new  plant, 
Hempton  said  it  would  enable  the 
Free  Press  to  sustain  the  tremendous 
circulation  growth  it  has  enjoyed 
over  the  past  ten  years.  "This  will 
enable  us  to  maintain  such  momen¬ 
tum  and,  equally  important,”  he  said, 
"it  will  give  our  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  a  more  attractive  paper.  Its 
superior  color  will  give  us  a  competi¬ 
tive  edge,  particularly  in  supple¬ 
ments.” 

Rockwell-Goss  role  in  conversion 
Hempton  said  the  conversion  is  re¬ 
garded  at  the  Free  Press  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  they  are  all  looking  forward  to. 
Speaking  of  the  role  Rockwell-Goss 
will  play,  he  expressed  confidence  in 
the  press  manufacturer’s  after-sale 
support. 

"The  way  we  look  at  it,”  he  said, 
"we’re  in  this  togeth¬ 
er.  We’re  going  to  lean 
on  them  for  support. 
We’ll  seek  their  advice 
in  training  and  their 
assistance  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  new  operation. 
We’ll  draw  on  their 
research  and  develop¬ 
ment  background  to 
tie  us  in  with  others 
who’ve  had  similar  ex¬ 
periences  and  to  help 
bring  our  people  up 
to  speed  with  the  new 
technology. 

"Our  experience 
with  Rockwell-Goss,” 
Hempton  summed  up, 
"has  been  one  of  trust 


and  truthfulness.  They’ve  been  re¬ 
sponsive  in  the  past  and  we  expect 
them  to  continue  to  be  so.  We  believe 
that,  with  their  assistance  and  the 
talent  available  here  at  the  Free 
Press,  this  will  become  a  forerunner 
to  many  more  big  daily  offset  conver¬ 
sions.” 

Multi-million-dollar  facility 

The  new  presses  will  be  part  of  a 
multi-million-dollar  production 
facility  to  be  constructed  on  22  acres 
of  property  on  Detroit’s  riverfront. 
Initially,  plans  call  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  to  serve  as  a  satellite  plant,  hous¬ 
ing  the  pressroom,  mailroom  and 
paper  storage  area.  Eventually, 
however,  Free  Press  plans  call  for  all 
the  newspaper’s  offices  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  riverfront  structure. 

The  new  riverfront  location  is  con¬ 
venient  to  the  present  Free  Press 
building,  heis  direct  access  to  all  the 
major  freeways,  and  will  enable  the 
newspaper  to  receive  newsprint  by 
water  or  rail. 

For  more  information  on  any  of  the 
products  mentioned,  write  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Div.,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.60650. 


Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


NLRB  supports 
suspension  of 
drama  critic 

Although  granting  a  newspaper  critic 
has  a  right  to  refuse  to  cross  a  picket  line 
thrown  up  around  an  opera  he’s  been 
assigned  to  cover,  an  administrative  law 
judge  for  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  said  that  the  critic  may  still  be 
disciplined  for  failing  to  make  his  inten¬ 
tions  known  early  enough  for  a  substitute 
critic  to  be  assigned. 

The  decision  came  in  the  case  of  David 
Wagner,  a  critic  on  the  staff  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Times  in  Madison,  Wise,  who  on  May 
12,  1976,  was  assigned  to  review  the 
opera  “The  Maid  of  the  Golden  West” 
being  presented  at  a  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  building.  At  the  time,  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  being  struck  by  the  Memorial 
Union  Labor  Organization,  representing 
cafeteria  and  janitorial  workers,  ushers, 
and  ticket  takers.  After  Wagner  failed  to 
cover  his  assignment  he  was  suspended 
three  days  by  Elliott  Maraniss,  executive 
editor  of  the  Capital  Times,  and  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Times  unit  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
complained  to  the  NLRB. 

After  a  hearing  before  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Eugene  George  Goslee,  the 
Guild  complaint  was  dismissed. 

The  newspaper  presented  a  number  of 
arguments  justifying  its  suspension  of 
Wagner.  Goslee  dismissed  such  argu¬ 
ments  as  whether  the  strike  was  an  illegal 
one  and  also  whether  Wagner’s  action 
was,  in  effect,  the  violation  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  free  press. 

It  was  testified,  however,  that  Wagner 
had  known  as  early  as  in  April  that  the 
picket  line  was  in  existence  but  that  he 
actually  waited  till  a  short  time  before 
the  opera  was  to  begin  to  decide  finally 
that  he  would  not  cross  the  picket  line.  In 
this  defence  of  the  suspension,  Goslee 
declared  he  saw  merit. 

He  said,  “It  is  patently  clear  that 

James  Wright  Brown 
Award  to  N.Y.  Times 

The  Deadline  Club  of  New  York  City 
gave  the  James  Wright  Brown  Award  for 
public  service  reporting  to  Richard  Sev- 
ero  of  the  New  York  Times  for  his  stories 
on  the  pollution  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
Hudson  River. 

The  award  is  named  in  the  honor  of  the 
late  publisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  club’s  science  writing  award  went 
to  Jane  Brody  and  Boyce  Rensberger, 
both  with  New  York  Times,  for  their 
series  on  incompetent  doctors  and  medi¬ 
cal  practice. 

Douglas  Roberts,  UPI,  won  the  pho¬ 
tography  award  for  photos  of  Guatemal- 
ian  refugees  after  the  earthquake. 


Wagner  never  gave  notice  of  his  intent  to 
honor  the  MULO  picket  line,  and  the 
newspaper  had  no  opportunity  to  select  a 
substitute  to  cover  the  May  12  perfor¬ 
mance  of  ‘The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West’.” 

The  decision  went  on  to  say  Wagner’s 
exercise  of  the  right  not  to  cross  the  pick¬ 
et  line  had  to  be  balanced  against  the 
newspaper’s  right  to  conduct  its  business 
despite  Wagner’s  sympathetic  activities. 

“Put  otherwise,’’  Goslee  said, 
“Wagner’s  right  to  engage  in  protected 
activity  did  not  absolve  him  from  the  ob¬ 
ligation  to  give  his  employer  timely 


notice  of  his  intentions,  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  obligation  to  recognize  Wagner’s 
protected  rights  did  not  entail  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  condone  his  breach  of  the 
employment  relationship.” 

The  fact  that  John  P.  Hunter,  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Capital  Times,  hap¬ 
pened  to  attend  the  opera  that  same  night 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Wagner’s  review, 
wrote  one  himself  was  held  Goslee  to 
have  no  bearing  on  the  case. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  rulings  by  an 
NLRB  law  judge,  it  is  possible  for  his 
decision  to  be  appealed  to  the  NLRB 
itself. 


We  keep  getting  better. 

A  tif-V  liillll  I  ■  linn  I  I  I— I 


Not  too  long  ago,  many  suburban  newspapers 
were  regarded  as  training  grounds.  You  get 
some  experience  and  move  on. 

“Things  have  changed,  as  far  as  Panax  is  con¬ 
cerned,”  says  John  P.  McGoff,  Panax  president. 
“Today,  we’re  getting  the  cream  of  the  crop... 
weii  qualified  newspaper  people. ..top  reporters 
...professionals.  And  the  reason  for  this 
is  simple — its  the  Panax  reputation  for  tough, 
investigative  reporting.  Our  dedication  to  help 
the  communities  in  which  we  do  business  flourish 
and  grow.” 

“This  recruiting  of  the  best  we  can  find, 
coupled  with  our  new  active  training  programs,” 
says  McGoff,  “is  helping  Panax  newspapers  win 
more  and  more  recognition  for  excellence  in 
reporting.  We’re  good. ..and  we’re  going  to  get 
even  better.” 

we're  at  home  with  you. 


PANAX 


Corporation 


P.O.  Box  1860 

East  Lansing,  Ml  48823 

(517)349-4100 
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MARIE  ROHDE  goes  over  her  notes  while  calling  her 
husband,  Michael  Zahn.  Rohde  works  in  Milwaukee's 
police  administration  building  while  covering  police  news 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 


MICHAEL  ZAHN,  Milwaukee  Journal  police  rewrite  man, 
uses  a  headset  for  easy  communication,  and  takes  his 
notes  on  a  video  display  terminal.  He  also  writes  all  stories 
on  the  VDT. 


Crime  news  is  a  family  affair 


By  Ralph  Olive 

When  the  typical  husband  arrives 
home  from  work,  his  wife  is  likely  to  ask, 
“How  did  things  go  in  the  office  today?” 

But  when  Michael  Zahn  and  his  wife, 
Marie  Rohde,  have  dinner,  it  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary  for  Rohde,  who  uses  her  maiden 
name,  to  ask  Zahn  about  what  when  on 
that  day.  She  already  knows,  because 
they  work  together  as  a  reporter-rewrite 
team  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Rohde,  27,  is  the  Journal  day  police 
reporter.  Zahn,  29,  mans  a  Journal  news¬ 
room  video  display  terminal  as  police 
rewriteman. 

The  police  reporter  seldom  goes  to  the 
Journal  office.  She  spends  her  days  run¬ 
ning  up  and  down  the  corridors  of  Mil¬ 
waukee's  police  administration  building. 
During  working  hours,  the  couple’s  con¬ 
versation  is  all  by  telephone. 

This  arrangement  has  been  going  on 
since  March  1,  when  Zahn,  who  has 
served  in  several  capacities  at  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  took  over  the  police  rewrite  piosi- 
tion.  He  succeeded  Ray  McBride,  who 
retired  at  the  end  of  February. 

Zahn  said  he  had  no  hesitation  about 
working  with  his  wife. 

“1  really  respect  her,  and  1  know  I 
cannot  do  her  job,”  he  said. 

Recalling  that  he  covered  the  police 
beat  several  years  ago,  Zahn  said  it  was 
not  the  right  assignment  for  him. 

“1  didn’t  like  the  cops,  and  the  cops 
didn’t  like  me,”  he  said. 

Rohde  does  much  better  with  the  beat, 
Zahn  said. 

“She  has  excellent  sources  at  all  levels 
of  the  department,”  he  said.  “Cops  call 
her  at  home;  cops  take  her  out  for 
drinks.” 

Rohde  said  that  she  was  not  sure  at 
first  how  well  the  husband-wife  combina¬ 
tion  would  work. 


“I  had  some  reservations,”  she  said. 
“1  thought  one  or  the  other  of  us  would 
be  shy  about  voicing  our  opinions.” 

That  did  not  turn  out  to  be  a  problem. 
Both  state  frankly  what  they  think. 

“We  snap  at  each  other  sometimes, 
like  other  reporters  and  rewrite  people,” 
Zahn  said.  “But  we  respect  each  other.” 

Rohde  said  she  and  Zahn  make  a  good 
team. 

“I  think  he  is  a  much  better  rewrite 
person  than  I  could  ever  be,”  she  said. 
“We  complement  each  other.  He  is 
quicker  than  1  am.” 

Both  start  the  day  at  5  a.m.,  but  there 
isn’t  much  communication  at  that  hour. 

“If  anyone  gets  up  at  5,  there  is  not 


much  to  say,”  Rohde  commented. 

Zahn  drives  his  wife  to  the  police  ad¬ 
ministration  building,  then  goes  on  to  the 
Journal.  Her  work  day  begins  at  6,  with 
checks  on  overnight  crime.  Zahn  doesn’t 
begin  writing  stories  until  his  wife  calls 
him  at  7,  so  he  has  a  free  hour. 

Do  they  talk  work  at  home?  Yes,  al¬ 
though  they  try  not  to. 

“We  keep  taking  these  pledges,  no 
more  talking  about  work,”  Rohde  said. 
“But  I  get  wrapped  up  in  the  details  of  a 
murder  or  something,  and  we  just  natur¬ 
ally  talk  about  it.” 

There  is  still  another  element  to  this  all 
in  the  family  team.  The  police  reporter 
for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Mary  Zahn, 
is  Michael’s  sister.  She  shares  the  police 
pressroom  with  Rohde. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTORS  of  the  'THING"  Newspaper  Group  presented  Ernie 
Klosterman,  national  sales  manager  for  Branham  Newspaper  Sales  in  Chicago, 
with  a  plaque  on  his  retirement  effective  April  29,  1977.  The  group,  represented 
by  left  to  right,  Doug  Rankin,  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier,  Bob  Sweet,  Marion 
Chronicle  Tribune,  Klosterman,  Joe  Deeley,  Anderson  Bulletin  Herald  and  John 
Hoffman,  Kokomo  Tribune,  presented  the  plaque  at  their  Spring  meeting  and 
dinner  in  Indianapolis.  'THING"  stands  for  The  Hoosier  Indiana  Newspaper 

Group. 
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Who  needs  a  life  insurance  pcdky 
onty  a  lawyer  can  understand? 


In  plciin  English,no  one. 

A  policy  is  the  basic  communications  docu¬ 
ment  between  you  and  your  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  And  a  legal  contract  specifying  exactly 
what  you've  bought.  That's  why  you  want  to  be 
absolutely  certain  you  understand  eveiy  detail. 
And  so  do  we. 

LEGAL  PROTECTION. 

Over  the  years,  technical  needs,  compliance 
with  laws  and  regulations,  and  countless  legal 
interpretations  have  resulted  in  legalistic  policy 
language  difficult  for  the  average  person  to 
understand.  But  most  of  it  is  there  for  your  legal 
protection.  Many  of  the  words  and  phrases  have 


been  tested  in  the  courts  to  guarantee  your  ben¬ 
efits  and  define  mutual  responsibilities.  But 
since  few  people  understand  complex  legal 
phrasing,  many  can’t  interpret  significant  details 
of  their  policies. 

PLAIN  TALK. 

Because  we  believe  in  a  fully  informed  cus¬ 
tomer,  in  June  1 976,  the  life  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  created  a  committee  of  executives  to  study 
and  recommend  possible  ways  of  simplifying 
the  language  in  life  insurance  policies.  So,  as  far 
as  the  life  insurance  business  can  accomplish 
the  task,  what  can  be  simplified  will  be.  In  fact, 
several  companies  are  already  issuing  new  poli¬ 
cies  written  in  language  easier  for  people  to 
understand. 

FREE  BOOKLET  EXPLAINS  ALL. 

Your  agent  is,  of  course,  best  qualified  to  answer 
your  questions.  But,  if  you’d  like,  we’ll  send  you 
a  booklet  that  explains  your  life  insurance  policy 
in  language  easy  for  you  to  understand.  It’s 
called  What’s  in  Your  Life  Insurance  Policy.  It’s 
yours  free,  if  you’ll  send  us  this  coupon. 

If  that  doesn’t  answer  all  your  questions 
alx>ut  your  policy,  or  if  you  have  any  other  ques¬ 
tions,  just  write  us.  ^^fe’ll  answer. 

Honestly  and  promptly.  Because 
that’s  one  of  our  policies,  too. 

r - 

I  American  Council 
I  of  Life  Insurance 
I  De|;>t.SL 

j  277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
!  Please  send  a  copy  of 
I  What’s  in  Your  Life  Insurance  Policy. 


I  NAME  I 

I  ADDRESS  I 

!  CnV  STATE  '  zip  . 

L _ I 


We  want  you  to  know  more  about  life. 


THE  UFE  INSURANCE 
COMBmiES  IN  AMERICA 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  UFE  INSURANCE. 


Another  New  Harris  Productivity  System 


The  Harris  2230 
Video  Layout  System. 

Brand  new. 

30%  iess  costiy. 

And  it  stiii  tripies  your 
dispiay  ad  productivity. 


Every  newspaper  knows  of  the  famed 
Harris  2200  series  of  Video  Layout  Sys¬ 
tems,  and  how  they  can  triple  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  your  newspaper's  display  ad  area 
composition  function. 

The  2200  is  in  use  in  150  newspapers 
today. 

Now,  Harris  is  introducing  the  new 
Model  2230  Video  Layout  System.  It  is 
priced  30  per  cent  below  other  Harris  2200 
series  systems,  so  it  is  well  within  the 
budget  of  even  more  newspapers.  See  it  at 
this  year's  ANPA/RI  Conference. 

The  2230  is  uniquely  designed  to  fill 
the  needs  of  the  lower  volume  newspaper, 
with  support  for  up  to  20  typefaces  and 
two  video  display  terminals.  A  standard 
168-character  set  provides  for  all  the 
flexibility  needed  to  interface  to  a  wide 
range  of  typesetters— from  Harris'  o^vn 
Fototronic  Systems  to  other  widely-used 
typesetters. 

The  Harris  2230  has  the  capacity  to  cut 
keyboarding  of  display  ad  copy  nearly  in 
half,  to  reduce  ad  mark-up  by  two-thirds, 
to  virtually  eliminate  proofreading  as  a 
separate  major  function,  and  to  make 
the  paste-up  function  a  minor  part  of 


display  advertising  production. 

That  means  that  your  newspaper,  like 
others  that  use  Harris  Series  2200  systems, 
can  triple  the  productivity  of  your  costly 
display  and  semi-display  advertising 
departments.  For  most  users,  one  of  the 
Harris  2200  models  pays  for  itself  in  less 
than  18  months— and  Aen  just  returns 
year  after  year  of  increasing  profits. 

Harris  2200  technology. 

Now  it's  affordable 
by  almost  every  newspaper. 

If  you  don't  have  a  Display  Ad  System 
installed,  you  can't  overlook  the  Harris 
2200  family. 

But  don't  take  our  word  for  it.  Go  ask 
current  users  what  they  think  of  the 
Harris  2200.  With  more  than  500  video 
layout  terminals  in  use  at  150  newspapers, 
the  Harris  2200  series  is  a  tme  industry 
workhorse. 

One  that  your  newspaper  can  now  af¬ 
ford.  Come  see  us  at  ANPA/RI  in  Anaheim. 
We'll  show  you  what  retum-on-invest- 
ment  is  all  about. 


HARRIS  .yiyiyv 


Harris  Corporation,  Composition  Systems  Division 
505  Rodes  Boulevard,  Melbourne,  Florida  32935  (305)  259-2900 

European  Headquarters:  145  Famham  Road,  Slough,  Bucks,  England  Tel:  Slough  34666 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


NEW  PRESIDENT— James 
G.  Martin  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Advertiser 
Company  and  co-publish¬ 
er  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser-Journal.  Harold 
Martin,  president  of  Mul¬ 
timedia  Newspaper  divi¬ 
sion  of  Multimedia,  Inc., 
will  serve  also  as  board 
chairman  of  the  Advertiser 
Company  and  publisher  of 
the  Advertiser  Journal  and 
vp  of  Multimedia,  Inc. 
James  G.  Martin  has  been 
with  the  Advertiser  Com¬ 
pany  since  1970  and  most 
recently  served  as  vice- 
president  for  operations. 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
— ^James  A.  Hammock  has 
been  appointed  marketing 
director  for  the  Dispatch 
Printing  Company,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  As  director  of 
the  new  department.  Ham¬ 
mock  will  be  responsible 
for  all  research  and  pro¬ 
motional  activities  in  sup¬ 
port  of  advertising  sales, 
circulation,  and  editorial 
functions.  Hammockjoined 
the  Dispatch  last  year  as 
research  and  marketing 
manager  and  prior  to  that 
was  six  years  as  assistant 
research  manager  of  the 
Detroit  News 


TO  NEW  POST— Frank  J. 
Vega  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly-created  posi¬ 
tion  of  manager,  distribu¬ 
tion  services  for  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Vega  will  be  located  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas  and 
involved  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  activities  for 
Harte-Hanks.  He  began 
his  circulation  career  at 
the  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Times  in  1969  as  a  district 
manager  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  held  other  managerial 
jobs  before  joining  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News  in  1975. 


HUMAN  INTEREST  HON¬ 
ORS — John  Bogert,  report¬ 
er  for  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Greater  Los 
Angeles  Press  Club's  first 
place  award  for  human  in¬ 
terest  writing.  Bogert  won 
for  a  piece  on  Dauchau 
concentration  camp.  Hu¬ 
man  interest  reporting  drew 
the  most  number  of  entries 
in  the  competition.  Bogart 
worked  for  the  New  York 
Times  Company  in  Florida 
and  as  a  freelance  writer 
in  Europe  before  joining 
the  News-Press. 


John  Runfola,  reporter  and  assign¬ 
ments  editor  at  the  Osurgo  (N.Y.)  Pal¬ 
ladium  Times — mover  to  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  as  a  repor¬ 
ter. 
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Other  major  market 


John  Farrington,  managing  editor  of 
the  Sarnia  (Ont.)  Observer — appointed 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
Nanaimo  (B.C.)  Free  Press,  succeeding 
C.  W.  Ransden,  who  is  retiring.  Far¬ 
rington  was  managing  editor  of  the  Kirk¬ 
land  Lake  (Ont.)  Northern  News  and 
Peterborough  (Ont.)  Examiner  before 
going  to  Sarnia  three  years  ago. 

iK  He  4c 

Homer  Guck — named  special  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  for  Christian  Herald’s 
100th  anniversary  issue  to  be  published 
in  January,  1978. 
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In  the  Boston  A.D.I. 

(the  nation's  5th  largest) 
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Contact  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
TRADEMARK 
ASSOCIATION 

Press  Department  A 
6  East  45  Street  NYCW017 
212/986-5880 

Tor  Trademark  Information 

■  Publications  Folder 

■  Press  Stylesheets 

■  Speakers  Bureau 

■  Reference  Files 


Roger  B.  Farquhar,  former  owner  and 
more  recently  editor  of  the  Marblehead 
(Mass.)  Messenger — to  copy  desk  of  the 
Boston  Globe.  He  is  also  writing  sailing 
news  for  The  Messenger  and  Soundings. 

He  He  He 

Ray  Morgan,  Kansas  correspondent 
for  the  Kansas  City  Star — named  to  Star 
managment  staff.  Laura  Scott,  Topeka 
Star  correspondent,  will  succeed  Mor¬ 
gan.  Randall  W.  Myers,  Wyandotte 
County  bureau,  has  assumed  Scott's 
former  duties. 

He  He  He 

Norman  James,  former  press  aide  to 
Gov.  Thomas  P.  Salmon  of  Vermont — 
now  editor  of  new  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Waterbary  (Vt.)  Times. 

Hi  -ifi  ifi 

Sam  Bornstein,  retired  executive 
editor,  Boston  Herald  American  — 
honored  at  farewell  dinner  in  Boston.  He 
has  been  with  the  Hearst  Newspapers  41 
years  and  plans  to  move  to  Florida. 

♦  He  * 

Roy  Stein  fort — elected  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  broadcast  activities  of  the 
Associated  Press.  He  has  been  assistant 
general  manager  in  charge  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  department  since  May,  1975  and  has 
been  with  the  department  since  1%1 
when  he  became  a  regional  membership 
executive.  He  subsequently  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York  headquarters  in 
1964. 
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NATIONAL  EDITOR— Peter  Costa 
has  been  appointed  national  editor 
for  United  Press  International  and 
will  supervise  the  day-to-day  na¬ 
tional  news  report,  special  long- 
range  editorial  projects  and  coor¬ 
dination  of  enterprise  and  daily 
spot  news  report,  reporting  directly 
to  Paul  G.  Eberhart,  managing 
editor.  Costa  joined  UPl  in  Boston 
last  year  and  prior  to  that  was 
executive  editor  of  the  Pawtucket 
(R.I.)Time$;  earlier  was  news  editor 
of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  News  and 
also  worked  with  the  Beverly 
(Mass.)  Times  and  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

Julio  Scherer  Garcia,  who  built  Ex¬ 
celsior  of  Mexico  City  into  an  indepen¬ 
dent  daily  newspaper — chosen  by  Atlas 
World  Press  Review  as  International 
Editor  of  the  Year.  Scherer,  ousted  as 
Excelsior’s  general  director  last  July  in  a 
controversy  with  former  president 
Echevem'a,  is  now  editor  of  the  weekly 
newsmagazine  Proceso,  which  he 
founded  last  Fall.  The  award,  usually 
presented  in  New  York  at  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  will  be  made  informally  in 
Mexico  because  Scherer’s  position  is 
“sensitive”  and  traveling  “would  be  dif¬ 
ficult.” 

^ 

Bonnie  L.  Cook — formerly  reporter 
•  for  the  Germantown  (Pa.)  Courier — to 

reporter  for  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal.  She  had  joined  the 
,  Courier  staff  in  1974. 

3tC  « 

George  N.  McMath,  publisher  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  News,  Accomac,  Va.  and 
a  past  president  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association — elected  head  of  the  South¬ 
ern  State  Republican  Chairman’s  As¬ 
sociation. 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


Murray  Seeger,  Bonn  bureau  chief  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times — named  to  the 
University  of  Iowa  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism’s  Hall  of  Fame.  Seeger  was  a 
labor  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  a  national  economic  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Newsweek  magazine  before 
joining  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  1%8. 
Before  moving  to  Bonn,  he  was  Moscow 
bureau  chief  for  the  Times. 

:1c  :1e 

Phyllis  Sewell,  vicepresident  of  Fed¬ 
erated  Department  Stores — elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.  Federated  operates  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  discount  stores  and  super¬ 
markets. 

*  *  * 

Richard  B.  Belkin — appointed  vice- 
president  of  broadcast  operations  of  Lee 
Enterprises,  Inc.  Belkin,  former  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  McClatchy  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  replaces 
Lloyd  D.  Loers — recently  assigned  to 
Honolulu  as  corporate  coordinator, 
KGMB-TV.  Replacing  Loers  as  general 
manager  of  KGLO-TV  Mason  City, 
Iowa  is  Howard  Kennedy,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  Loers. 

9|e  9|e  9|e 

Arnold  M.  Rotsman — appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  publishing  services  for  Intertec 
Publishing  Corp.,  publishers  of  nine  bus¬ 
iness  and  farm  publications. 


John  F.  Clendenon,  who  joined  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  as  assistant  sports 
editor  last  year — named  sports  editor. 
He  moves  into  the  post  held  by  Lewis 
Grizzard,  who  is  returning  to  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  as  a  sports  columnist. 

Before  joining  the  Sun-Times,  Clende¬ 
non,  was  assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  He  also  has  been 
sports  editor  of  the  Washington  Star  and 
worked  the  sports  desks  at  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  the  Miami 
Herald. 

Ha  H/L  ^ 

Donald  B.  Towles,  vicepresident  and 

director  of  public  affairs  for  the 

Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times — named  a  University  of  Kentucky 
distinguished  journalism  alumnus.  At¬ 
tending  the  journalism  alumni  dinner  in 
Lexington  with  Towles  was  his  daughter, 
Sally,  a  junior  majoring  in  journalism  at 
the  university. 

*  ♦  * 

James  J.  Daly — elected  a  director  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Company. 
Daly  joined  the  Star  as  vicepresident  in 
March  1975  and  has  served  as  executive 
vicepresident  for  the  past  several 
months. 


Before  You 


Don  Foley,  city  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette — named  national  news  editor  for 
Canada  All-News  Radio,  the  24-hour  FM 
network  that  goes  on  the  air  July  1 .  Foley 
will  be  based  in  Ottawa.  He  is  a  former 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Star  and  was  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  Jean  Pierre  Goyer,  former  federal 
solicitor  general. 

♦  ♦  * 

Louis  Weill  III,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. — received  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism’s  Big  Wheel 
Award. 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi/Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists  award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  by  an  I.U.  under¬ 
graduate  went  to  Cynthia  Cristine  Mor¬ 
ris,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 
21  Y«ars  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service  I 


Market  Test  - 
Know  Where 
To  Test! 


New  study  offers  a  telling  look  of 
the  25  most  used  test  markets. 
For  your  free  copy  write  to: 


Mr.  Gerald  Szorek,  N. A.M. 
Times  Publishing  Co. 

205  W.  12tti  St. 

Erie,  Pa.  16501 

Erie  Morning  News 
ERIE  DAILY  TI.MES 

(Bxie  Sillies 

Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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Saturday  mail 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

Leader's  circulation  department  also  has 
initiated  a  questionnaire  to  local  postal 
workers,  asking  if  they  would  consider 
entering  into  a  contract  agreement  with 
the  newspaper  for  Saturday  motor  route 
delivery. 

“So  far,  one-third  of  the  returns  favor 
such  an  agreement,”  says  Ed  Gruwell, 
Argus-Leader  circulation  manager. 

Smaller  dailies  in  the  area  would  be 
invited  to  join  the  project.  “We  have  to 
take  a  very  close  look  at  developing  a 
delivery  system  which  is  completely  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  mail,”  Gruwell  em¬ 
phasizes.  “If  some  of  the  smaller  papers 
didn't  want  to  go  into  it  on  a  full-time 
basis,  they  could  use  it  only  on  Satur¬ 
days.” 


Gruwell  said  the  Argus-Leader  which 
paid  $232, 581 .54  in  second-class  postage 
last  year,  has  established  its  own  con¬ 
tract  bundle  delivery  system  for  carrier/ 
newsdealer  distribution,  eliminating  de¬ 
pendency  with  the  Postal  Service. 

However,  Gruwell  said  the  individual 
rural  subscriber  residing  many  miles 
from  the  city  publication  is  the  prime 
concern.  “Many  smaller  newspapers  just 
cannot  afford  a  total  contract  delivery 
system,  and  perhaps  this  Saturday  con¬ 
tract  arrangement  with  postal  route 
people  would  be  the  answer.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  Postal  Service,  in  the 
present  form,  cannot  and  will  not  provide 
the  rates  and'  service  needed  for  rural 
newspaper  survivalship,”  Gruwell  told 
E&P. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  Mitchell  (S.D.) 
Republic’s  16,000  daily  circulation  are 
mail  subscribers. 


“If  they  discontinue  Saturday  service, 
it's  really  going  to  hurt  us,”  says  Repub¬ 
lic  circulation  manager  Don  Fitzler. 

The  paper  already  has  suffered  from 
postal  rate  increases  which  have  forced 
the  paper  to  up  subscription  rates.  Since 
1974  circulation  has  dropped  2,000  as  a 
result  of  the  hikes.  “I  have  letter  after 
letter  from  subscribers  saying  that  we're 
too  high  and  they  can't  afford  us,”  Fitz¬ 
ler  laments.  “It's  sad  because  they're 
not  taking  another  daily  paper;  they're 
getting  their  news  from  radio  and  tv.” 

The  Republic,  a  Monday  through 
Saturday  P.M.,  would  consider  a  Satur¬ 
day  city/Sunday  rural  edition  if  Saturday 
mail  service  were  eliminated.  The  Sun¬ 
day  rural  edition  would  be  delivered  by 
mail  on  Monday.  They  would  also  con¬ 
sider  discontinuing  their  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion  completely  in  favor  of  a  Sunday  is¬ 
sue. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star-Journal  will  have 
its  share  of  problems,  too,  if  5-day  mail 
service  becomes  a  reality.  The  Star- 
Journal  mail  subscribers  number  12,(X)0 
out  of  the  paper's  combined  75,000  daily 
circulation. 

“We  don't  know  what  we're  going  to 
be  able  to  do  for  these  customers.  Gene 
Retzlaff,  Star-Journal  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  director  in  charge  of  mail,  told  us. 
“When  you  consider  that  the  daily  mail 
subscription  rate  averages  12  cents  a 
copy,  compared  to  40  cents  a  copy  for 
the  Sunday  edition,  the  costs  would  be 
prohibitive.” 

Retzlaff  did  report  that  Nebraska 
editors  and  circulation  managers  will  meet 
soon  to  talk  over  the  feasibility  of  work¬ 
ing  together  on  making  some  of  their 
Saturday  deliveries.  “We  could  work  out 
some  arrangements  so  that  the  Omaha 
World  Herald  and  other  papers  would 
pay  us  for  deliveries  in  our  area  and  vice 
versa,”  Retzlaff  said.  “But  how  feasible 
this  would  be,  I  really  don't  know.” 

Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel  considers 
their  situation  unique.  A  Monday 
through  Saturday  regional  daily,  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  covers  a  5()-mile  radius  west,  south 
and  east  of  Fairmont.  Five-thousand  of 
their  13.200  readers  are  mail  subscribers. 

“We  really  don't  know  what  we  will 
do  if  Saturday  mail  is  cut  out,”  says 
Sentinel  circulation  manager  Martin 
Krause.  “Our  population  density  is  too 
sparse  to  let  us  go  the  tube  route.”  The 
Sentinel  might  consider  going  to  a  5-day 
farm/6-day  city  edition,  however,  if  mail 
carriers  are  given  the  additional  holiday. 

“It  would  be  too  bad  if  this  hap¬ 
pened,”  Krause  remarked.  “The  news¬ 
paper  is  a  strategic  and  positional  link  in 
the  farmers'  lives.  It's  about  the  only 
contact  they  have  with  the  everyday 
world. 

Harold  Schwartz,  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Sentinel  circulation  director,  says 
that  his  papers  would  probably  continue 
to  use  the  mails  for  their  7,000  Saturday 
mail  subscribers. 
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American  Dental  Association  announces  its  12th  Annual 
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Established  to  help  “broaden  and  deepen  the 
public  understanding  of  dental  disease,  dental 
treatment  and  dental  research." 

In  1976,  Patricia  McCormack,  health  and 
education  editor  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  and  Constance  Bille,  a  freelancer 
writing  in  Family  Health  magazine,  were 
awarded  the  $1,0(X)  first-place  prizes  in 
the  competition’s  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  divisions.  Awards  of  Merit  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  four  other  entrants. 

The  competition,  which  is  supported  by 
a  grant  from  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  again 
will  offer  $1,000  for  the  best  newspaper 
story  and  $1,000  for  the  best  magazine 
article  on  dentistry. 

Articles  published  between  July  1,  1976, 
and  June  30,  1977,  will  be  eligible  for 
consideration.  Deadline  for  submitting  en¬ 
tries  is  August  31, 1977. 


For  more  information,  write: 
American  Dental  Association 
Science  Writers  Award  Committee 
211  E.  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


Patricia  McCormack 
United  Press  International 


1975  First  Place  Winners 

Newspaper 

Sarah  Watke 

Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Magazine 
Jean  Butler 
Today's  Health 
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Progressive  Grocer  Magazine  Offers  $3,200  in  Cash  Prizes  for  Daily  Newspaper 
Stories  and  Editorials  Relating  to  the  Super  Market  Industry 


PURPOSG: 


The  annual  Progressive  Grocer  Journalism  Awards  competition  is  designed  to  encourage  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  super  market  industry  among  the  general  public. 


eUGlBlLITY: 


The  competition  is  open  to  any  person  whose  material  has  appeared  in  a  U.S.  daily  newspaper 
between  July  1, 1976,  and  June  30, 1977. 


scope  Of 
eMTRieS: 


To  qualify,  articles  or  editorials  must  deal  with  some  aspect  of  grocery  distribution  or  food  retail¬ 
ing.  They  may  deal  with  such  topics  as  unit  pricing.  Universal  Product  Code,  open  code  dating, 
store  operations,  shopping  habits,  food  packaging,  consumer  attitudes  and  trends,  food  trans¬ 
portation  or  warehousing,  super  market  operating  costs,  margins  and  price  spreads,  or  any  other 
subject  related  to  the  marketing  of  food  and  grocery  products. 


JUDGIMG: 


Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  interest,  accuracy,  clarity,  originality,  depth  and  importance. 
Length  of  the  article  or  editorial  is  not  a  factor.  Emphasis  will  be  on  quality  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  imparts  to  the  public  a  better  understanding  of  the  super  market  industry. 


PRIZES: 


A  total  of  $800  will  be  awarded  in  each  of  four  categories,  with  prizes  totaling  $3,200.  In  each 
category.  First  Prize  will  be  $500,  Second  Prize  $200  and  Third  Prize  $100.  The  categories: 

1.  Editorials 

2.  Business  Section 

3.  Women’s  Section 

4.  General  News  Pages 

Entrants  may  submit  as  many  stories  as  they  care  to  in  any  categories  of  the  competition. 


DEdDLIME: 


Entries  must  be  received  by  Progressive  Grocer  no  later  than  5  p.m.,  July  11, 1977.  Judges’  deci¬ 
sion  will  be  announced  July  29,  1977,  and  will  be  final.  Entry  forms  and  complete  rules  have 
been  mailed  to  every  daily  newspaper  in  the  U.S.,  all  bureaus  of  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International,  and  all  daily  newspaper  syndicates.  For  further  information,  and  entry  forms, 
write: 

JOURNALISM  AWARDS 
PROGRESSIVE  GROCER  MAGAZINE 
708  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Progressive  Grocer  Magazine,  sponsor  of  the  awards,  was  founded  in  1922,  as  a  business  pub¬ 
lication  covering  the  food  retailing  industry.  It  has  always  been  dedicated  to  an  open,  harmonious 
relationship  between  retailer  and  consumer.  This  competition  reflects  a  continuation  of  that  aim. 


Color  production  seminar 
attracts  large  turn-out 


The  people  who  take  color  pictures 
and  those  who  put  them  in  the  news¬ 
paper  got  together  for  a  first-time-ever 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune  and  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co. 

The  seminar  covered  all  aspects  of 
producing  news  and  advertising  process 
color,  from  the  taking  of  the  pictures  to 
the  presswork. 

The  seminar  was  the  brainchild  of 


John  Petrycki,  the  Eagle-Tribune’s  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  who  saw  a  need  to 
bring  together  all  the  people  who  pro¬ 
duce  color.  His  concept  was  to  develop  a 
start-to-finish  quality  control  system, 
starting  with  having  newsmen  talk  to 
production  people  and  ending  with 
agreed-upon  standards  in  all  phases. 

Petrycki  contacted  Kodak,  where  he 
found  agreement.  Experts  from  both 
Kodak  and  the  Eagle-Tribune  conducted 
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1 266  Notionol  Press  Building 
*  Woshington.  D.C  20046 

(202)347-9630-1  CAOU  NIOPRESS 


April  26,  1977 


"Letters  to  the  Editor" 
Editor  and  Publisher 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 


Dear  Editor: 


Jack  Anderson  in  the  April  23rd.  issue  attributes  his  tardiness 
in  retracting  an  allegation  against  President  Somoza  to  the  time 
it  took  the  Nicaraguans  to  submit  the  documentary  evidence.  This 
is  simply  not  borne  out  by  the  factA. 

The  last  piece  of  documentary  evidence  on  which  he  agreed  to  make 
his  retraction  was  submitted  in  the  first  week  of  April  1976.  Ander¬ 
son's  retraction  was  published  on  September  11,  1976.  For  more  than 
five  months  there  was  nothing  whatsoever  to  stop  him  from  making  his 
retraction. 

Anderson  alleged  that  the  President's  mother  was  the  first  to  be 
paid  for  earthquake  damages.  In  fact,  she  was  the  107th.  to  be  paid. 
When  Anderson  now  says  "she  was  among  the  first,  but  not  actually  the 
first",  he  again  misleads  by  implying  that  his  error  was  only  minor. 

Anderson  is  also  wrong  when  he  states  that  Somoza 's  lawyers  were  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  his  retraction.  His  entire  dealings  were  with 
lawyers  for  the  National  Insurance  Company  of  Nicaragua,  a  private 
company,  which  Itself  was  libelled  by  Anderson's  false  allegation 
about  the  earthquake  damage  payments. 


Yours  truly. 


Ian  R.  MacKenzle 
Director 


345  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK,  N  Y.  10022  (212)  371-4556 


the  three-day  seminar  for  38  newspaper 
people  from  Kodak,  10  newspapers  and 
United  Press  International. 

There  were  sessions  on  newspaper 
photography,  studio  photography,  color 
film  processing,  direct  screen  process¬ 
ing,  masking,  direct  screen  computer, 
over  and  under-exposed  originals,  bfack 
printers,  reflection  copy,  and  making 
plates. 

In  the  evening,  the  participants  went 
into  the  field,  actually  taking  color  pic¬ 
tures,  processing  them,  separating  them 
and  printing  them  in  a  full-page  Eagle- 
Tribune  layout. 

Response  to  the  seminar  was  over¬ 
whelming.  One  production  participant 
commented  that  it  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  talked  to  the  news  people  who 
produce  the  pictures  he  must  work  with. 

Ralph  Turcotte,  a  photographer  for 
the  Beverly  (Mass.)  Times  called  it  “the 
best  seminar  I  ever  attended.”  Philip  J. 
Barber,  production  director  of  the 
Standard-Times  in  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
called  the  seminar  “fantastic”  and  said: 
“The  Eagle-Tribune  and  Kodak  have 
performed  a  great  service  not  only  to  our 
paper,  but  to  newspaper  color  in  gen¬ 
eral.” 

The  participants  included: 

Tony  Mendonsa,  Dick  Hunt  and  Bob 
Bums  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun;  Don  A. 
Coviello,  Robert  Perry  and  Robert  Blum 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
American;  Tony  Bacewicz  and  Jim 
Flanagan  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant;  Ric  Getter,  Mike  Sullivan  and  Joe 
Case  of  the  South  Middlesex  (Mass.) 
Daily  News;  Donald  Fitch,  Dominic 
Serio  and  Bru  Cormier  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 

Barber  and  David  Crowell  of  New 
Bedford;  Don  Robinson  of  UPl;  Harry 
Richards  and  Dick  Jesse  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Si.)  Free  Press;  Roger  Lemieux 
of  the  Kennebec  (Me.)  Journal;  Turcotte; 
James  B.  Wright,  Dick  Gaudy,  Jack 
Beagan,  Tom  Montrois,  Ken  Coppage 
and  Ken  Schweffler  of  K(xlak,  and  Pe¬ 
trycki,  Dan  Warner,  Joe  Hey,  Len 
Mainiero,  Dave  Gregory,  Chet 
Wiiczynski,  Ray  Bolis,  Dick  St.  Jeane, 
Justine  Ratte,  Ken  Yuskus  and  Ed 
Wiiczynski  of  the  Eagle-Tribune. 

• 

Montgomery  Ward  says 
BAR  figures  inflated 

An  official  at  Montgomery  Ward, 
operator  of  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
department  store  chains,  has  charged 
Broadcast  Advertisers  Reports  with  dis¬ 
tributing  inflated  tv  advertising  figures. 

“The  estimates  quoted  for  Ward’s  tv 
expenditures  (for  1976)  were  considera¬ 
bly  higher  than  what  we  actually  spend 
for  advertising,’’  John  Flakne,  retail 
sales  promotion  manager  of  Ward,  said 
in  the  company’s  monthly  magazine 
Forward. 
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Scripps-Howard  buys 
2  Kentucky  weeklies 

Purchase  by  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  of  two  Kentucky  weekly  papers, 
the  Grant  County  News  in  Wil- 
liamstown,  and  the  Leader  in  Florence, 
Boone  County,  was  announced  by  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Estlow,  president  of  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company. 

The  papers  were  purchased  from  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Matthews,  a  native  Kentuckian, 
who,  Estlow  said,  will  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  Grant  County  News  and  the 
Leader  as  vicepresident  and  business 
manager. 

The  Grant  County  News  and  the 
Leader  have  a  combined  circulation  of 
more  than  9,000.  Both  are  printed  on 
offset  presses. 

“Scripps-Howard,”  Estlow  said,  “is 
proud  of  the  journalistic  and  community 
services  offered  by  both  of  these  fine 
newspapers.  We  hope  to  contribute  to 
the  growth  and  progress  of  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  publish  and  to  do 
it  with  the  knowledge  that  each  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  foundation  on  which  to  build.” 

The  Grant  County  News,  founded  in 
1906,  was  bought  by  Matthews  in  1975. 
At  that  time  its  circulation  was  3,000.  He 
founded  the  Leader  last  year. 

Matthews  is  president  of  the  Kentucky 
press  Association. 

Gannett  completes 
purchase  of  dailies 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  announced  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  acquisition  of  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  one  in 
Muskogee,  Okla.  for  $39.8  million  in 
cash. 

The  Springfield  newspapers  are  the 
47,000  circulation  evening  Leader  and 
Press,  the  32,000  circulation  morning 
News  and  the  81,000  circulation  Sunday 
News  and  Leader.  The  Muskogee  news¬ 
paper  is  the  23,000  circulation  morning 
and  Sunday  Phoenix  and  Times  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Gannett  now  publishes  70  newspapers 
in  27  states.  Acquisition  of  three  addi¬ 
tional  newspapers  at  Shreveport  and 
Monroe,  La.,  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  next  month. 

• 

Correction 


BUY  WEEKLIES —  Edward  W.  Estlow,  left,  president  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Com¬ 
pany,  with  William  E.  Matthews,  center,  and  Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Company. 


WANTED:  A  VERDICT  ON 


AMERICA'S  CRIMINAL 


JUSTICE  SYSTEM 


Let  Courses  By  Newspaper  help  you  judge 


Whether  they  live  in  rural  outposts  or  the  inner  city,  Americans 
lear  crime  and  question  our  way  of  justice. 

Their  concerns  are  the  subject  of  Courses  by  Newspaper's  Fall, 
1977,  series— "Crime  and  Justice  in  America."  Under  the  direction  of 
Jerome  H.  Skolnick  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  14 
outstanding  scholars  weigh  the  evidence  on  such  controversial 
issues  as  prison  reform,  victimless  crime,  plea  bargaining,  capital 
punishment,  and  white  collar  and  organized  crime. 


Courses  by  Newspaper  provides  this  15-part  series  free  of 
charge  to  newspapers  large  and  small.  And  when  offered  in 
cooperation  with  a  local  educational 
institution,  "Crime  and  Justice  in  America" 
is  the  basis  of  a  course  that  newspaper 
readers  can  take  for  college  credit. 

To  put  this  timely  feature  in  your  fall  line-up, 
just  complete  and  return  the  coupon  below. 


&  jiJsricE 


Courses  by  Newspaper 

University  of  California,  San  Diego,  Q.-056 
La  Jolla,  CA  92093 
Phone  (714)  452-3405 

Q]  YES,  I  want  to  participate  in  "Crime  and  Justice  in  America." 


Editor  &  Publisher  reported  incor¬ 
rectly  in  the  April  30  issue  page  15 
that  the  1978  annual  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
would  be  held  in  Toronto.  It  will  be 
held  in  Atlanta,  May  1-3  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel.  The  1979  convention  will  be  in 
New  York,  April  23-25  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  and  the  1980  convention 
is  scheduled  for  April  21-23  in  Honolulu 
at  the  Sheraton-Waikiki. 


NAME  OF  NEWSPAPER _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _  .  STATE _ ZIP _ 

EDITORIAL  CONTACT _ 

TITLE - - -  Q  Please  send  me  more  information 


Courses  by  Newspaper  is  a  project  ol  University  Extension,  University  oi  CalUornia,  San  Diego, 
and  is  funded  by  the  Nationat Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  with  additional  funding  support 
from  the  Center  for  Studies  of  Crime  and  Delinquency,  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
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Weekly  editor _ 

Maryland  Gazette  celebrates  250  years 


Hallowed  names  of  Amencan  jour¬ 
nalism,  John  Peter  Zenger,  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Jonas  Green,  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  this  year  as  the  Maryland  Gazette, 
which  claims  to  be  America’s  oldest  sur¬ 
viving  newspaper,  celebrates  its  250th 
anniversary. 

Published  by  Capital-Gazette  News¬ 
papers  of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  the 
paper  was  founded  in  1727,  when  Mary¬ 
land  was  an  often  rebellious  British  col¬ 
ony,  and  Annapolis  was  its  bustling  col¬ 
onial  capital. 

Today,  the  Maryland  Gazette  is  one  of 
America’s  largest  weekly  newspapers, 
frequently  topping  100  pages  per  issue.  It 
serves  the  densely  populated  Anne 
Arundel  County  suburbs  of  Baltimore. 

Before  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Gazette  was  boldly  printing  both  sides  of 
the  issues  that  led  to  that  war.  It  was 
vehement  against  the  hated  Stamp  Act 
imposed  by  the  British,  and,  many  years 
later,  risked  its  life  when  it  took  a  pro- 
Union  stance  in  a  Confederacy-oriented 
area  during  the  Civil  War. 

Maryland  became  the  first  state  to 
grant  freedom  of  the  press  as  a  result  of 
the  Gazette’s  influence  when  it  openly 
printed  formerly  secret  actions  of  the 
colonial  General  Assembly. 

In  1777,  the  Assembly  went  on  record 
that  newspapers  and  writers  could  not  be 
interfered  with  for  publishing  honest 
opinions.  That  action  preceded  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  guarantee  by  some  ten  years. 

The  Gazette  was  first  published  by  its 
founder,  William  Parks,  as  a  weekly 
four-page  assortment  of  local  news, 
foreign  dispatches  sent  by  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  advertisements  that  were  in¬ 
serted  in  it  at  three  shillings  for  the  first 
week  and  two  shillings  for  every  week 
thereafter. 

Parks  learned  the  newspaper  business 
in  Philadelphia  from  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Parks  then  taught  the  trade  to  John  Peter 
Zenger,  who  later  became  an  influential 
New  York  publisher  and  key  figure  in  the 
1735  trial  that  established  the  judicial 
basis  for  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Parks  made  a  major  journalistic  con¬ 
tribution  when  his  newspaper  began  to 
print  reports  from  correspondents  in 
European  capitals. 

Benjamin  Franklin  and  other  colonial 
editors  copied  these  items  from  the 
Gazette  and  this  idea  eventually  evolved 
into  the  worldwide  press  services  that 
newspapers  utilize  today. 

When  the  Gazette’s  second  publisher. 
Jonas  Green,  died  in  1767,  his  wife  be¬ 
came  the  first  woman  editor-publisher  in 
America. 


Philip  Merrill 


After  her  death,  their  descendants  car¬ 
ried  on  the  tradition  of  good  journalism 
as  publishers  of  the  Gazette  until  1835. 
The  death  of  Jonas  Green,  II,  in  that  year 
ended  the  94-year  publishing  reign  of  the 
Green  family. 

The  Gazette  survived  its  support  of  the 
Union  during  Civil  War  days  thanks  to 
the  personal  intervention  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Southern  sympathy  was  so 
strong  that  in  1860,  Lincoln  received 
only  three  votes  in  Anne  Arundel  Coun¬ 
ty. 

The  Gazette’s  publisher  at  that  time, 
Thomas  Wilson,  lost  advertising  and 
printing  contracts  because  of  his  Union 
sympathies. 

Lincoln  appointed  Wilson  the  federal 
paymaster  for  the  state,  in  effect  provid¬ 
ing  a  subsidy  that  helped  the  Gazette 
continue  publication. 

Historians  can  refer  to  microfilmed 
and  original  copies,  available  at  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Maryland’s  official  Hall  of  Records  in 
Annapolis,  and  Enoch  Pratt  Public  Li¬ 
brary  in  Baltimore. 

The  first  existing  edition  on  file  is 
Number  65,  dated  December  10,  1728, 
although  the  paper  began  publication  in 
September,  1727. 

Despite  occasional  interruptions  in 
publication,  such  as  during  several 
months  when  the  Gazette  refused  to  pay 
the  British-imposed  stamp  tax.  no  other 
newspaper  can  claim  such  a  continuous 
thread  of  existence  since  1727. 

Research  in  the  Gazette  “saved  the 
day’’  for  Harry  S.  Truman's  presidential 
inauguration  committee.  The  members 


wanted  to  put  on  a  fireworks  display,  but 
hesitated  to  set  a  precedent. 

When  a  1784  Maryland  Gazette  re¬ 
vealed  that  George  Washington  had  a 
display  at  his  inauguration,  Truman  got 
his  fireworks,  too. 


And  still  more  recently,  the  Gazette’s 
historic  pages  helped  Alex  Haley  trace 
his  family’s  roots  back  to  Africa. 

Haley  would  have  been  left  at  a  dead 
end  in  his  research  without  an  October  1 , 
1767,  Maryland  Gazette  advertisement 
announcing  the  arrival  in  Annapolis  of 
the  ship  Lord  Ligonier  that  carried  his 
ancester,  Kunta  Kinte. 

The  Gazette’s  publishers  are  .marking 
the  newspaper’s  250th  anniversary  with 
several  special  activities  that  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  paper’s  notable  history. 

Congratulatory  resolutions  saluting 
the  Gazette  and  its  role  in  Maryland  his¬ 
tory  have  already  been  passed  by  the 
State  Senate  and  House  of  E)elegates. 
President  Carter  has  sent  a  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulations  to  Capital-Gazette  publisher 
Philip  Merrill. 

In  July,  the  Gazette  and  its  sister 
newspaper,  the  daily  Evening  Capital, 
will  publish  a  special  250th  anniversary 
section  with  advertising  and  editorial 
copy,  including  reprints  from  historic 
Gazette  editions. 

In  addition,  the  publishers  are  produc¬ 
ing  a  paperback  history  outlining  notes 
and  anecdotes  from  the  Gazette’s  250 
years.  They  also  will  print  a  tabloid 
size-packet  of  reproductions  of  memora¬ 
ble  “pages  from  history.’’ 

Merrill  has  been  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Capital-Gazette  Newspapers, 
since  1%8.  The  firm  publishes  the  An¬ 
napolis  Evening,  Capital,  Maryland 
Gazette,  Brooklyn  News,  Bowie  News, 
and  Crofton  News-Crier. 

Merrill  first  entered  journalism  in  1957 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Even¬ 
ing  News  and  subsequently  worked  for  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Advertising  Agency 
and  for  NBC  News  as  an  associate  pro¬ 
ducer. 

From  1%1  to  1967,  Merrill  worked  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
and  Senior  Intelligence  Analyst  for 
South  Asia. 

Immediately  prior  to  buying  the 
Capital-Gazette  Newspapers  in  1968, 
Merrill  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son  Institute  of  International  Affairs  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 
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if  mailed  in  United  States 


ADVERTISING  JUDGES — Selecting  the  winners  in  in-paper, 
trade  paper,  outdoor  and  direct  mail  are  (left  to  right) 
Hal  Newsom,  Cole  &  Weber  exec,  v.p.;  Mike  Ryan,  v.p. 
sales  and  services,  Alaska  Airlines;  Blaine  Sanderson, 
sales  promotion  manager,  J.  C.  Penney,  Seattle;  and  Jack 
David,  v.p.,  advertising,  Seattle  First  National  Bank. 


JUDGING  PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Picking  the  winners  in  the 
P.R.  and  Newspaper-in-Education  classifications  are: 
Harold  Snodgrass,  Tacoma  Public  Schools;  David  Jimenez, 
Public  Relations  director.  Western  Airlines;  Carroll  K. 
O'Rourke,  advertising  director,  Weyerhaeuser  Co.;  and 
Paul  Conrad,  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington. 


Promotion  awards 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Bergen  Record.  For  newspapers  50,000 
to  100,000,  First  Prize  was  awarded  to 
the  Trenton  Times  for  a  “Seed  Money” 
program  resulting  in  planting  of  1,400 
flowering  trees  and  4,200  bulbs.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the  Idaho 
Statesman  and  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze. 
In  the  15,000  to  50,000  category,  the 
Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald  also  won 
First  Prize  with  a  Bicentennial  entry; 
with  Certificates  of  Merit  awarded  to  the 
Escondido  (Ca.)  Times-Advocate;  Fort 
Collins  Coloradoan,  San  Rafael 
Independent-Journal,  and  Lawrence 
Eagle  Tribune.  For  newspapers  under 
15,000,  the -Green  Valley  (Az.)  News 
won  First  Prize  for  a  “Man  and  Woman 
of  the  Year”  campaign. 


Change  of  format 

A  new  category  added  in  this  year’s 
competition  drew  31  entries  with  cam¬ 
paigns  promoting  the  change  in  news¬ 
paper  format.  First  Prize  for  newspapers 
over  200,000  went  to  the  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  with  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.  For  news¬ 
papers  100-200,000,  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  took  First  Prize,  with  the  New 
Brunswick  Home  News  winning  the 
50,000  to  100,000  division.  The  Boise 
Idaho  Statesman  was  awarded  a  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Merit  in  this  group.  For  newspap¬ 
ers  15,000  to  50,000,  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  won  a  First,  with  a  Certificate 
to  the  Rapid  City  Journal.  First  Prize  in 
the  division  for  newspapers  under  15,000 
went  to  the  Mesquite  (Tx.)  Daily  News. 


The  Newspaper-in-Education  Promo¬ 
tion  classification,  which  attracted  only 
23  entries,  fewest  in  the  competition, 
showed  some  interesting  concepts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judges.  First  Prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News  (over  200,0(X));  Long  Beach  Inde¬ 
pendent  Press-Telegram  (100,000- 
200,000);  and  Lubbock  Avalanche- 
Journal  (50-100,000).  Certificates  of 
Merit  were  awarded  to  the  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Palladium  Item,  Pasadena  Star- 
News,  Spokane  Spokesman  Review  and 
Chronicle,  Columbus  Dispatch,  and 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  at  the 
awards  luncheon  by  Robert  U.  Brown, 
publisher  and  editor,  and  George  Wilt, 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


Washington  Post's  in-paper  promo¬ 
tion  ad  featuring  the  stars  of  "All 
the  President's  Men"  won  First  Prize 
for  advertising  in-paper  promotion, 
newspapers  over  200,000  circulation. 
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IN-PAPER  STOPPER— This  full-page 
in-paper  ad  won  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
for  advertising  in-paper  promotion 
(newspapers  100,000  to  200,000)  for 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers. 


NEW  FORMAT — Wide  six  introduction 
promotion  won  First  Prize  for  New 
Format  Promotion  for  newspapers  in 
the  15-50,000  circulation  group  for 
the  Tallahassee  Democrat. 


rusSundav'' 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS— Sponsorship  of 
the  Nutcracker  Ballet  won  a  Certi¬ 


il 

o 

ficate  of  Merit  for  Public  Relations/ 
Community  Service  for  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee. 


Promotion  awards 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


BI-CENTENNIAL  film  presentations 
won  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Public 
Relations/Community  Service  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  the  1976  E&P 
Promotion  Contest. 

Nixon  files  suit 


ncDwhrawkit'  •ncSMiviiiiiWcr 

TOP  IN-PAPER  AD— Shrewsbury  (N.J.) 
Register's  in-paper  ad,  "Suddenly 
it's  Sunday"  won  First  Prize  for  circu¬ 
lation  editorial  in-paper  promotion  for 
newspapers  50-100,000  circulation. 


promotion  director  and  assistant  general 
manager  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Origin  of  the  competition 

The  promotion  awards  competition 
originated  in  1932,  when  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 
forerunner  of  INPA,  asked  E&P  to 
“Focus  attention  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  on  promotion,  and  recognize  out¬ 
standing  efforts  of  promotion  managers 
.  .  .  and  to  create  proper  appreciation  to 
proprietors,  publishers  and  promotion 
men  themselves  on  the  importance  of 
their  work  in  newspaper  development. 
The  first  year’s  competition,  judged  in 
New  York,  drew  50  entries. 

• 

Seigenthaler  wins 


to  stop  betting 
in  Indiana 

Joe  H.  Nixon,  publisher  of  Wabash 
(Ind.)  Plain  Dealer  and  vicepresident  of 
Nixon  Newspapers,  has  filed  a  suit  to 
declare  the  state’s  newly  passed  pari¬ 
mutuel  betting  law  unconstitutional. 

Nixon  filed  the  suit  against  Gov.  Otis 
Bowen  in  behalf  of  the  Indiana  Citizens 
Against  Legalized  Gambling,  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  the  Indiana  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  Plain  Dealer  in  reporting  the  suit 
noted  that  two  of  the  state’s  news¬ 
papers — Indianapolis  Star  and 
Bloomington  Herald-Telephone — had 
made  it  appear  that  the  newspaper  had 
sued  the  state. 

The  Plain  Dealer  said  (May  10)  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  by  Nixon  as  a  private 
citizen  because  the  Indiana  Council  of 


type,  was  a  headline  which  asked:  “Are 
you  against.  .  .  .  Gambling  in  Indiana? 
You  can  help  oppose  it  by  mailing  your 
check  to:  The  Indiana  Council  of 
Churches.’’ 

• 

Arundel  purchases 
county  newspaper 

Rappahannock  (Va.)  News  was 
purchased  by  Arundel  Communications. 

The  move,  announced  jointly  by  The 
Fauquier  Publishing  Company,  which 
had  acquired  the  News  in  1972,  and 
Arundel  Communications,  is  effective 
immediately.  The  selling  company  also 
publishes  the  Piedmont  Virginian  in  The 
Plains  Va.,  a  former  weekly  now  to  be 
published  once  a  month. 

Arundel  Communications,  founded 
and  headed  by  news  executive  Arthur 
W.  Arundel,  also  owns  the  Loudoun 


Hillman  Award 

Sidney  A.  Hillman  Foundation  Award 
for  outstanding  achievement  in  mass 
communication  during  1976  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  John  Seigenthaler,  publisher. 


Churches  is  tax  exempt  and  cannot  enter 
into  court  action.  Nixon  volunteered  to 
lend  his  name  to  the  suit  at  a  meeting  he 
attended  of  the  council,  the  Plain  Dealer 
reported. 

The  Herald-Telephone  took  the  Plain 


Times-Mirror  in  Leesburg,  the  Reston 
Times  in  Reston,  the  Fauquier  Democrat 
in  Warrenton,  and  Washington  radio  sta¬ 
tions  WAVA  and  WAVA-fm,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  pioneer  all-news  broadcaster 
which  Arundel  plans  to  sell. 


Nashville  Tennessean. 

The  award  was  in  recognition,  the 


Dealer  to  task  in  an  editorial,  saying,  in 
part,  “it  strains  the  definition  of  a  news- 


The  Rappahannock  News,  founded  in 
1877,  is  the  county’s  only  newspaper. 


Foundation  said,  for  “revealing  that  a 
member  of  the  paper’s  reportorial  staff 
had  developed  an  indiscreet  relationship 
with  secret  U.S.  government  agencies.’’ 


paper’s  obligation  to  a  community  when 
it  includes  going  to  court  to  try  to  force 
its  editorial  opinion  on  the  people.’’ 

In  its  May  1 1  edition,  the  Plain  Dealer 


and  is  published  in  Little  Washington. 

The  new  publisher  has  named  Mrs. 
Sarah  Latham,  who  has  been  with  the 
News  for  25  years,  to  become  the  news- 


Seigenthaler  was  presented  a  scroll 
and  check  for  $750  by  Murray  H.  Finley, 
president  of  Amalgamated  Clothing  and 
Textile  Workers  Union,  which  created 
the  foundation  and  the  award. 


published  a  reprint  of  a  Christian  Science 
Monitor  editorial  on  the  evils  of  gam¬ 
bling,  based  on  a  recent  series  on  gam¬ 
bling  by  Monitor  correspondent  George 
Moneyhun.  Beneath  the  reprint  in  bold 


paper’s  associate  publisher  and  execu¬ 
tive  director,  and  John  T.  Toler,  general 
manager  of  the  Fauquier  Democrat,  to 
also  serve  as  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Rappahannock  News. 
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Taylor  takes  the  helm  of  INPA  . . 


Canadian  globetrotter  settles  down 


By  George  Wilt 

If  you’ve  ever  taken  a  close  look  at  the 
promotional  efforts  of  the  Toronto 
Star — which  has  won  more  than  35  in¬ 
dustry  awards — you’ll  realize  that  John 
Taylor  has  the  highest  of  standairds  for 
creativity,  production  and  performance. 

That  will  give  you  a  pretty  good 
perspective  on  the  man  who  will  become 
president  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  on  May  23,  only 
the  second  Canadian  to  hold  that  office 
in  the  history  of  the  truly  international 
newspaper  organization.  As  marketing 
services  manager  for  the  Toronto  Star, 
Taylor  is  responsible  for  the  Star’s  crea¬ 
tive  communications  department,  which 
combines  the  promotion  staff  and  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  service  (creative)  group.  At  the 
helm  of  INPA,  he’ll  be  trying  to  extend 
his  creative  leadership  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  membership  of  1,200 — including 
U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers,  plus  120 
European  and  other  publications. 

Technically,  Taylor  has  only  been  a 
Canadian  since  1955.  And  his  broad, 
British  accent  is  a  dead  give-away  that 
his  origins  were  in  other  parts  of  the 
U.K.  Actually,  John  was  born  in  South 
Africa,  where  he  was  educated  in 
economics,  and  served  two  years  in  the 
South  African  Corps  of  Signals,  with 
tours  of  duty  in  the  Middle  East  and  Ita¬ 
ly,  during  World  War  II. 

Taylor’s  post-war  itchy  feet,  however, 
took  him  on  a  two-and-a-half  year  trek 
around  the  globe,  where  he  visited  and 
worked  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Fiji, 
Canada,  the  U.S.,  and  Great  Britain. 
During  his  meanderings,  he  gained  a  di¬ 
versity  of  experience,  working  as 
“fugalman”  in  a  North  Queensland 
sugar  mill,  punched  out  soles  in  a  shoe 
factory,  and  got  his  feet  wet  in  the  com¬ 
munications  business  as  an  advertising 
copywriter  in  a  New  Zealand  ad  agency. 

His  newspaper  career  started  after  he 
arrived  in  Toronto  in  1955  as  layout  and 
art  manager  for  Corriere  Canadese,  an 
Italian-language  newspaper.  Six  months 
later  he  was  sales  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  New  Canadian  Press  in  Toronto, 
representing  23  ethnic  newspapers  and 
doing  all  of  their  promotion.  In  another 
half  a  year,  he  joined  the  Toronto  Star, 
as  a  circulation  promotion  representa¬ 
tive.  In  the  intervening  21  years,  he  has 
risen  to  first  general  promotion  rep,  then 
assistant  manager,  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  to  marketing  manager  for  circula¬ 
tion,  then  to  marketing  manager,  rop  ad¬ 
vertising  and  inserts,  and  finally  to  his 
current  responsibility  as  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  manager  for  Canada’s  largest  daily. 
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John  Taylor 


John  Taylor  and  INPA  discovered 
each  other  in  1967,  when  the  young 
Canadian  came  to  his  first  conference  in 
St.  Louis. 

“I’m  sure  I  spent  at  least  two  working 
days  looking  at  the  E&P  contest  exhibits 
and  jotting  down  ideas,’’  Taylor  said. 
“Here,  at  last,  was  everything  I  wanted 
to  know  about  newspaper  promotion.’’ 

“I’ve  been  truly  impressed,’’  he  ad¬ 
ded,  “by  the  way  INPA  has  helped  to 
improve  the  standards  of  newspaper 
promotion  over  the  years.  I’m  positive 
that  every  member  will  echo  my  belief 
that  INPA  has  been  a  prime  motivational 
force  in  showing  the  way  to  greater  pro¬ 
fessionalism,  and  in  the  concept  of 
promoting  the  total  newspaper.” 

Future  plans 

As  president,  Taylor  said  that  he  plans 
to  spread  the  word  far  and  wide  of  what 
INPA  has  to  offer.  “I’d  like  the  word  to 
get  to  all  newspapers  just  how  much 
membership  in  INPA  can  mean  to  them, 
and  the  valuable  contacts  it  has  to  of¬ 
fer.” 

Taylor  also  said  that  he  plans  to  keep 
and  develop  further  John  Mauro’s  idea  of 
having  functioning  committees  focus  on 
specifics  of  every  important  area  in  the 
newspaper  business.  “The  feedback  to 
our  members  is  invaluable,”  Taylor  said, 
“and  we  are  rendering  tangible  assis¬ 
tance  to  other  newspaper  groups.” 

“Also,”  he  said,  "my  experience  in 
marketing  has  shown  me  how  necessary 
it  is  for  INPA  to  continue  to  back  the 
idea  of  “Promoting  the  Total  News¬ 
paper.” 

“Previously,  there  was  the  temptation 
to  launch  into  a  promotion  campaign 


simply  because  I’d  discovered  a  good 
idea.  The  discipline  of  marketing  has 
demonstrated  the  necessity  to  probe 
more  deeply  at  the  outset  through  re¬ 
search,  to  clearly  establish,  understand 
and  appreciate  the  objectives,  so  that  re¬ 
search  and  promotional  dollars  can  be 
spent  more  effectively  in  achieving  the 
required  results.” 

Taylor  also  indicated  his  enthusiasm  at 
INPA’s  activity  in  the  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ership  Council,  spearheading  a  special 
campaign  to  increase  readership  and  cir¬ 
culation.  “I  feel  that  INPA  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  has  much  to  offer  and  my 
goal  is  to  ensure  that  our  association 
makes  a  continuing  and  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  project,”  he  said. 

Taylor  previously  served  a  three-year 
term  on  the  INPA  Board  of  Directors.  In 
1974,  he  was  elected  2nd  vicepresident  of 
the  organization.  He  is  also  an  associate 
member  of  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  a 
member  of  their  promotion  committee. 

John  says  that  he’s  sorry  he  can’t  fol¬ 
low  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first  Canadian 
INPA  president,  Dick  White  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  who  hosted  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  conference  in  Montreal  dur¬ 
ing  his  presidency. 

INPA  had  originally  scheduled  its  1978 
meeting  for  Toronto,  but  switched  to 
Houston  in  the  face  of  an  IRS  regulation 
on  international  travel. 

Too  bad,  John  would  have  made  a 
great  host.  And  I  can’t  picture  him  in  a 
ten-gallon  hat. 

Circulation  goal 
set  for  dailies 

Leo  Bogart,  general  manager.  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  said  this  week 
that  the  “short-run  objective”  of  the 
Newspaper  Readership  Reject  is  to  “get 
the  equivalent  of  one  newspaper  a  day 
into  every  household  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.” 

Speaking  to  newspaper  finance  execu¬ 
tives  at  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers  in  Hollywood,  Fla., 
Bogart  said  he  believed  the  objective  is 
“not  at  all  unreasonable  to  expect,”  not¬ 
ing  that  the  one  to  one  ratio  was  what 
newspapers  had  throughout  the  1%0’s. 

With  10  million  new  households  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  added  in  the  U.S.  between 
now  and  1985,  Bogart  said  meeting  the 
circulation  objective  will  mean  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $2.5  billion  in  the  market  value 
of  the  daily  newspaper  industry. 
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‘Just  basic  journalism,’ 


Evaluating  his  formal  journalism  edu¬ 
cation,  Herman,  a  1975  college  graduate, 
told  the  interviewer:  “The  most  valuable 


says  Pulitzer 

“It  was  an  exercise  in  basic  Jour¬ 
nalism.” 

“Yeah,  sure  it  was  luck.” 

“You  depend  on  horrible  things  to 
happen  ‘cause  that’s  what  makes  news.” 

Who’s  that  saying  things  like  that?  An 
old  cynic?  A  reporter  who  never  be¬ 
lieved  in  journalism  school? 

No!  It  all  comes  from  an  “instant 
celebrity”  in  journalism — a  one-year 
veteran  of  the  profession  who  won  the 
Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  for  Public  Service 
for  the  newspaper  he’s  no  longer  with. 

Ken  Herman,  who  goes  to  work  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  Dallas  in  June, 
was  interviewed  by  Maria  Kaytes,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Atlantic  Sun,  the  campus 
newspaper  at  Florida  Atlantic  University, 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  where  he  got  his  start 
and  inspiration  for  a  writing  career.  Ken 
was  visiting  at  his  parents’  home  in 


medalist 

man  from  Brooklyn  who  had  taken  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  at  FAU  was  frustrated 
with  excuses  for  not  employing  him  and 
non-replies.  Then  he  recalled  that  a 
classmate  (Susan  Fisher)  had  gotten  a 
job  on  the  Lufkin  paper.  He  called  her, 
learned  there  was  a  staff  opening,  and 
went  down  and  got  the  job. 

Between  jobs  now,  Herman  is  busy 
filling  speaking  invitations  all  over  the 
country,  and  turning  down  Hollywood 
movie  offers  if  he  should  write  a  book. 
But,  he  says,  he  doesn’t  intend  to  write  a 
book  and  he  hopes  there’s  never  a  movie 
made  out  of  his  story  of  Lynn  McClure. 

Herman  will  pick  up  another  award  in 
June — from  the  Headliners  Club  of  At¬ 
lantic  City — and  then  turn  to  “trivia” 
with  the  AP  bureau  in  Dallas  or  whatever 
the  news  service  has  in  store  for  him. 


thing  at  college  for  me  was  everything 
else  1  took.  As  far  as  learning  how  to 
write,  you  don’t  learn  that  sitting  in  a 
classroom  or  reading  a  textbook.  You 
learn  by  doing  it.  I  actually  put  out  a 
newspaper  and  it  used  to  amaze  me  that 
kids  could  be  journalism  majors  and  not 
work  on  the  school  newspaper.” 

Herman  said  he  liked  the  classes 
where  experienced  news  people  spoke 
and  he  especially  cared  for  Communica¬ 
tions  Law  ‘‘but  the  book  cost  too 
much.” 

All  of  the  publicity  due  to  the  F^ilitzer 
Prize  hasn’t  changed  his  personality, 
Herman  said,  but  he  thinks  it  got  a  little 
tedious  for  awhile. 

It  would  be  good,  Herman  added,  if  all 
reporters  went  through  a  celebrity  stage 
for  about  a  week.  “Then,”  he  said, 
“they  could  see  what  a  pain  in  the  ass 
reporters  are  and  what  stupid  questions 
most  of  them  ask.” 


North  Miami  Beach  shortly  after  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University  had 
conferred  the  highest  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
journalism  on  the  Lufkin  (Texas)  News, 
12,000  circulation. 

Herman  was  credited  with  pursuing 
the  obituary  of  a  local  Marine  Corps  re¬ 
cruit  until  he  uncovered  a  tale  of  brutal¬ 
ity  in  combat  training  drills  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  orders  to  cease  such  tortures. 

In  the  interview,  Herman  related  how 
he  got  onto  the  story:  “A  great  uncle  of 
Lynn  McClure,  who  had  died  from  brain 
damage,  walked  in  off  the  street  and  told 
us  about  it.  It  was  a  routine  story  all  the 
way  through.  I  never  considered  it  inves¬ 
tigative.  It  was  an  exercise  in  basic  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“You  hear  a  lot  of  stories  in  a  small 
town.  Most  of  them  are  5  percent  fact 
and  95  percent  emotion.  Something 
about  this  story  struck  as  real.  We 
started  checking  into  it.” 

Herman  said  he  looked  into  McClure’s 
police  record,  his  attendance  at  a  state 
school  for  the  retarded  and  other  aspects 
of  his  life.  In  about  a  week,  Herman  said, 
“we  found  out  that  the  horror  story  that 
this  man  (the  uncle)  told  us  was  nothing 
compared  to  what  the  real  story  was. 
The  Marine’s  injuries  were  too  massive 
to  be  caused  by  one  freak  blow.” 

So  was  it  just  luck?  Yes,  Herman  re¬ 
plied,  but  “you  have  to  get  it  first  before 
you  can  go  after  it.”  As  far  as  his  own 
career  is  affected,  Herman  said,  the  best 
thing  that’s  happened  to  him  “in  this 
ghoulish  profession”  is  that  Lynn 
McClure  got  killed  in  the  Marines. 

But  Herman  says  he  was  glad  to  have 
been  in  a  position  to  do  something  about 
it.  And  being  there  was  a  little  case  of 
luck,  too.  After  writing  letters  to  150 


newspapers  asking  for  a  job.  the  young 


Editor  Joe  Murray  (left)  and  reporter  Ken  Herman 
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Pulitzer-winning  effort 
taxed  4-man  staff 


When  J.A.  (Bo)  Bryan  walked  into  the 
offices  of  the  Lufkin  (Tex.)  News  one 
day  last  year,  he  wasn’t  exactly  greeted 
with  open  arms. 

Editor  Joe  Murray,  36,  spotted  Bryant 
sitting  in  the  news  room,  and  tried  to 
ignore  him.  Afterall,  Murray  is  a  country 
editor,  the  kind  who  opens  the  mail  in  the 
morning,  writes  a  church  column,  takes 
photographs,  raises  hell  at  the  court¬ 
house  if  necessary,  writes  obits,  knows 
all  about  shoestring  financing  and  seldom 
ventures  further  than  two  counties  away 
from  his  desk.  There’s  not  much  time  for 
visitors. 

But  then,  as  Murray  put  it  recently, 
“all  I  ever  wanted  to  be  was  editor  of  the 
Lufkin  News.’’  His  father  had  been 
composing  room  foreman. 

On  the  day  of  Bo  Bryan’s  visit,  Mur¬ 
ray  was  hang-dog  tired  and  frustrated. 
“It  was  supposed  to  be  my  day  off,’’  he 
recalled  in  an  interview  recently.  “But  I 
had  to  work.  My  staff  was  down  to  al¬ 
most  nothing.  I  wondered  why  the  world 
was  so  unfair  to  me.” 

Little  did  Joe  Murray,  country  editor, 
realize  that  his  cup  was  about  to  over- 
runneth,  and  Bo  Bryan  would  be  the  man 
to  do  it. 

“I  hoped  I  wouldn’t  have  to  talk  to 
him.  I  pretended  I  didn’t  see  him.”  But 
Bryan  would  have  none  of  it.  He 
marched  into  Murray’s  office.  Soon. 
Murray’s  curiosity  overcame  his  angry 
mood. 

Bryan  turned  out  to  be  the  great  uncle 
of  Pvt.  Lynn  E.  McClure,  a  Marine 
Corps  recruit  from  Lufkin  at  Camp  Pen¬ 
dleton,  Calif.,  who  had  been  beaten  to 
death  with  a  pugil-stick  during  training. 
Bryan  came  to  the  only  place  where  he 
thought  something  might  be  done  about 
it,  his  local  newspaper. 

The  rest  is  history  now.  The  Lufkin 
News  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  public 
service,  and  the  credit  goes  mainly  to 
Murray  and  a  bright  young  aggressive 
reporter  he  had  hired  earlier,  Ken  Her¬ 
man. 

“Ken  Herman  was  the  best  thing  that 
happened  to  me  when  he  walked  in 
here,”  Murray  recalled.  It  was  Herman’s 
first  newspaper  job.  He  was  paid  $125  a 
week.  He  was  21. 

Joe  Murray  is  still  editor  of  the  Lufkin 
News,  and  intends  to  remain  there.  But 
some  things  have  changed.  Now  his 
phone  rings  often  with  invitations  to 
make  speeches.  Network  television 
camera  crews  call  on  him  to  ask  his 
thoughts  about  Jimmy  Carter  and  the 
energy  crisis.  Hollywood  movie  and 
television  producers  are  offering  to  film 
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the  story  of  how  the  little  (14,000  circula¬ 
tion)  east  Texas  newspaper  won  against 
the  competition  of  the  rich  big  city 
dailies. 

When  and  if  Hollywood  makes  that 
movie,  Murray  said  “I  think  it  ought  to 
be  called  ‘All  the  President’s  Marines.’  ” 

Noting  the  little  newspaper’s  limited 
resources,  and  its  persistence  despite  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps’  official  (and  false) 
explanation  of  McClure’s  death,  the 
Pulitzer  committee  cited  the  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  paper  for  the  stories  that 
resulted  in  a  Presidential  inquiry  and 
congressional  recommendations  to  re¬ 
form  Marine  training. 

Murray  said  there  was  one  sentence  in 
Bryan’s  conversation  with  him,  about 
McClure’s  death,  that  still  sticks  vividly 
in  his  mind.  “I  had  thought,  ‘well,  hell, 
this  is  probably  a  helluva  good  story,  but 
what  can  I  do  about  it.’ 

“But  then  Bryan  said,  ‘They  beat  the 
boy’s  brains  out — literally.'  I  couldn’t 
get  it  out  of  my  mind.”  Later  he  made 
note  in  an  editorial  that  it  took  three 
months  for  young  McClure  to  die. 

For  weeks  Murray  and  Herman  made 
telephone  calls  to  the  Marine  Corps  in 
California,  Texas  and  Washington  and 
other  places,  and  to  the  Washington  of¬ 
fice  of  Congressman  Charles  Wilson  of 
Lufkin.  Wilson  was  interested  because 
he  had  recently  been  looking  into  Marine 
Corps  Recruiting  practices. 

Murray  has  been  concerned  about 
some  reports  quoting  him  as  saying  the 
Pulitzer-winning  stories  were  a  result  of 
some  powerful  praying  on  his  part. 

“Sometimes  when  I  talk  about  this, 
the  telephone  line  kind  of  goes  dead,”  he 
said.  “People  must  think  I’m  a  nut.  But  1 
only  said  I’m  a  Christian,  and  I  believe 
the  stories  and  the  Pulitzer  were  an 
evolvement  of  my  Christian  beliefs.  1  just 
think  that  if  ever  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
bear  Christian  witness  this  was  the 
time.” 

Lest  anyone  think  that  Lufkin  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  tiny  quiet  town,  let  it  be  known  that 
Murray  and  his  paper  have  not  been  sit¬ 
ting  on  their  hands.  The  paper  has  tan¬ 
gled  with  the  so-called  “courthouse” 
crowd,  and  went  to  court  to  make  public 
school  documents. 

East  Texas  is  the  Deep  South  of 
Texas;  conservatism  runs  deep  and 
strong  here.  One  hot-headed  local  attor¬ 
ney  had  called  publisher  Meredith  and 
threatened  physical  abuse  because  he, 
and  some  others  in  town,  felt  the  stories 
were  anti-military.  (That  man  has  since 
written  a  letter  of  apology.)  And 


Meredith  keeps  a  loaded  .45-caliber  au¬ 
tomatic  in  the  bottom  drawer  of  his  desk, 
and  has  ever  since  a  man  came  raving 
into  his  office  a  couple  years  ago 
threatening  to  kill  him. 

Murray’s  staff  of  10  was  down  to  4 
during  all  this,  and  while  he  and  Herman 
worked  on  the  McClure  story  they  still 
had  to  get  the  daily  out.  A  lot  of  the  work 
required  extra  hours,  and  it  was  after  one 
long  Saturday  that  Murray  discovered 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  had  falsified 
McClure’s  recruit  papers  with  non¬ 
existent  names  of  local  law  enforcement 
officials.  Murray  and  Herman  also  dis¬ 
covered  that  McClure  had  dismally  failed 
his  recruit  written  test  in  Lufkin,  but  had 
done  brilliantly  on  the  same  test  in  Aus¬ 
tin  with  the  obvious  coaching  of  a 
Marine  recruiter.  (No  one  has  ever  de¬ 
termined  who  it  was.) 

Murray  and  Herman  soon  showed  the 
world  that  country  editors  and  reporters 
can  write,  too.  Their  first  story  on 
March  16,  of  last  year,  started  off  like 
this: 

“Lynn  (Bubba)  McClure,  20,  joined 
the  Marines  to  become  a  man  and  make 
his  family  proud  of  him. 

“  ‘I  can’t  wait  to  show  you  my  uni¬ 
form,’  he  had  written  his  mother. 

“Today,  wearing  that  dress  blue  uni¬ 
form,  he  was  buried  in  a  flag-draped 
casket. 

“As  he  was  lowered  into  his  grave, 
two  questions  puzzled  his  family  and 
those  who  knew  him  .  .  .” 

The  Lufkin  News  went  on  to  dig  out 
the  details  of  those  two  puzzling  ques¬ 
tions,  the  strange  circumstances  of 
McClure’s  death  and  how  the  slightly- 
built  and  mentally  “slow”  youth  had 
been  recruited  into  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Murray  has  given  credit  to  the  AP 
bureau  in  Dallas  for  picking  up  the 
stories  and  giving  them  national  promi¬ 
nence,  often  quoting  the  Lufkin  News, 
that  the  little  newspaper  might  not 
otherwise  have  achieved.  Little  by  little 
some  of  the  nation’s  big  newspapers  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  story.  But  Murray 
said  he  was  still  amazed  at  how  late  the 
large  dailies  in  Texas  became  interested, 
and  how  little  some  of  them  did  about  the 
story. 

But  then,  most  of  that  is  past  history. 
Murray  and  his  staff  are  already  looking 
forward  to  breaking  another  big  story. 
And  some  nice  things  have  been  happen¬ 
ing  to  Joe  Murray,  too.  He  just  returned, 
with  his  wife,  from  a  week  in  Honolulu, 
all  expenses  paid  by  Cox  Enterprises, 
the  Atlanta-based  newspaper  group  that 
owns  the  News.  His  tiny  office  with  one 
filing  cabinet  is  being  refurbished  with 
new  furniture  and  even  new  carpeting. 
His  boss  gave  him  and  Herman  $500 
bonuses.  His  Atlanta  employers  have 
expressed  some  interest  in  knowing  if 
Murray  plans  to  remain  in  Lufkin. 
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HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS — Looking  over  the  first  edition  of  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune's  format  changes  are  (from  left  to  right)  Chuck  Buck,  Knoth  and  Meads 
account  executive;  Norman  F.  Foster,  agency  senior  vicepresident;  Dick  Meads, 
agency  principal;  along  with  Larry  Lusitana,  assistant  managing  editor;  Fred 
Kinne,  editor;  Leo  Bowler,  managing  editor,  all  of  The  Evening  Tribune;  and 
Richard  Tullar,  advertising  director  for  the  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Company. 
Changes  which  began  May  2,  represent  a  major  marketing  thrust  for  the  paper's 
goal  to  reach  a  younger  adult  audience.  The  changes,  which  began  May  2,  are 
part  of  a  major  marketing  thrust  using  television,  radio  and  outdoor  advertising 
to  attract  a  young  adult  audience.  The  last  format  change  for  the  afternoon 

daily  was  in  1971 . 
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Ad  scene 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


building  a  younger  base.  The  new  media 
we’re  using  is  apparently  where  the 
younger  generation's  attention  is  fo¬ 
cused.” 

Coupled  with  the  new  media  has  been 
an  upgrading  of  advertising  in  all  media 
particularly  in  graphics.  "We’re  putting 
out  models  against  lifelike  backgrounds 
reflecting  the  life-styles  of  our  customers 
now,”  said  D’Amico.  Formerly  the 
models  were  posed  with  no 
backgrounds.  "Our  big  problem  with  our 
major  medium,  newspapers,  is  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  our  fine  photography.” 

Berta  cited  the  frustration  of  seeing  a 
recent  ad  featuring  a  lace  eyelet  separate 
reproduced  by  some  papers  with  the  lace 
completely  washed  out.  "It  turned  into  a 
sea  of  mud,”  he  said.  While  he’s  hopeful 
that  the  switch  to  offset  will  improve  re¬ 
production  as  more  and  more  newspa¬ 
pers  adopt  it,  "Still,”  he  notes,  "the  big 
metros  we  use  are  virtually  all  letter- 
press.” 

To  a  store  like  Saks  which  is  known  to 
the  trade  as  contributing  an  outsize  share 
of  the  profits  to  its  parent  company, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  fashion  and  its  elegant 
presentation  both  in-store  and  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising  have  been  the  basis  of  its  re¬ 
nown.  "The  environment  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  major  concern  to  us,”  said 
Hecht.  “In  choosing  newspapers  in 
competitive  markets,  circulation  alone  is 
less  a  consideration  than  the  paper’s 
fashion  presentation  and  its  ability  to 
produce  clean  looking  pages.” 

To  assure  itself  of  not  appearing  adja¬ 
cent  to  unattractive  ads  the  store  has 
dropped  certain  units  like  100  or  1200 
line  ads  in  favor  of  7  full  columns  with 
fashion  page  requested  or  paid  for  when 
necessary. 

Berta  said  he  liked  the  fashion  presen¬ 
tation  of  many  of  the  out  of  town  news¬ 
papers  because  they  dealt  with  the  ‘here 
and  now’  interests  of  the  readers.  “They 
work  more  closely  with  the  stores  and 
they  deal  with  fashion  in  a  practical 
manner  rather  than  academically  as  do 
some  of  the  New  York  papers.  The  New 
York  fashion  writers  seem  to  be  jaded 
and  talk  more  in  terms  of  the  trade  than 
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in  terms  the  consumer  can  relate  to,”  he 
said. 

While  each  of  the  30  Saks  stores  have 
advertising  coordinators,  the  ads  them¬ 
selves  and  the  ad  schedules  emanate 
from  New  York  headquarters.  “We  talk 
to  the  local  papers  in  every  city,”  said 
Hecht,  “but  we  do  encourage  newspa¬ 
pers  to  keep  in  contact  with  Saks  store 
managers  or  ad  coordinators  in  their  city 
with  market  information  or  matters  of 
interest  that  their  papers  may  be  de¬ 
veloping.  We  are  always  sensitive  to  the 
requests  of  our  store  managers.” 

Hecht  finds  the  newspapers’  rep¬ 
resentatives  "extremely  helpful”  citing 
the  case  of  the  New  York  Times  man 
who  recently  brought  Hecht  together 
with  Times’  production  people  resulting 
in  a  marked  improvement  in  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Saks’  ads. 

• 

Seagrams  appoints 
ex-broadcast  buyer 

Connie  Wiener  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  for  Seagram 
Distillers  Company.  She  was  most  re¬ 
cently  media  director  for  leading  ad 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Her  back¬ 
ground  in  advertising  includes  posts  as 
senior  media  planner  and  broadcast 
buyer. 


Retailer  likes 
newspaper  trends 

Retailers  should  be  taking  a  new  look 
at  newspaper  advertising,  Dave  Coehlo, 
manager  of  the  mid- Michigan  Meridian 
Mall,  said  at  Michigan  State  University. 

“Newspaper  circulation  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  newspaper  advertising  costs 
are  declining  in  comparison  with  other 
media,”  he  said. 

And  surveys  across  the  nation  are 
showing  increased  use  of  newspapers  by 
sophisticated  retailers,  particularly  in 
fields  such  as  jewelry,  cameras  and 
photographic  equipment  toiletries, 
groceries  and  wearing  apparel,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

"Newspapers  should  be  more  aggres¬ 
sive  in  their  approach  to  retailers,”  the 
mall  manager  advised. 

Circulation  and  readership  facts  al¬ 
ready  available  in  newspaper  offices  can 
be  of  great  advantage  to  today’s  retailer 
who  is  being  more  selective  and  who  is 
understanding  of  his  markets. 

Coehlo  addressed  a  Michigan  Press 
Association  Circulation  Managers  Con¬ 
ference  in  MSU's  Kellogg  Center  for 
Continuing  Education. 
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Syndicates 


Syndicated  opinion  fiie 

Beginning  in  June,  a  new  publication 
which  has  been  publishing  monthly  in 
magazine  and  microform  syndicated  col¬ 
umns  of  100  political  commentators  will 
be  adding  political  cartoons  for  a 
comprehensive  file  of  syndicated  opinion 
in  the  nation’s  press. 

The  columns  and  cartoons  will  be 
available  in  Viewpoint:  America’s  Syndi¬ 
cated  Journalists  on  File — a  subscription 
combined  microform  and  paper  copy 
news  service  published  monthly  by 
Microfilming  Corporation  of  America,  a 
New  York  Times  affiliated  company. 

Edward  A.  Reno,  Jr.,  vicepresident/ 
editorial,  says  that  the  cartoons  will  be 
included  on  the  same  basis  ‘as  the  col¬ 
umns  have  been — comprehensive  repro¬ 
duction  and  indexing  for  the  microfiche 
edition  and  selective  featuring  in  the 
monthly  magazine. 

Viewpoint  defines  “political”  broadly, 
encompassing  business,  pollster,  social, 
consumer  and  even  religious  columnists 
whose  views  cross  into  political  issues. 
As  a  special  feature  “columns”  of  CBS 
News  analysts  Eric  Sevareid  and  Bruce 
Morton  and  regular  contributors  to  CBS 
News  Spectrum  series,  and  regular  guest 
columnists  who  are  on  Op-Ed  pages  of 
the  New  York  Times  are  added  to  the  list 
of  90  or  so  frequently  distributed  news¬ 
paper  columns. 

The  idea  for  the  file  of  important  syn¬ 
dicated  writings  developed  from  a  mid- 
1975  request  for  a  file  of  the  writing  of  a 
single  syndicated  columnist.  The  basis 
task  was  selection  of  the  writers  to  be 
included.  MCA  editors  surveyed  news¬ 
papers  in  50  of  the  nation's  largest  cities 
and  then  newspapers  in  non-urbanized 
areas  were  checked.  From  that,  the  list 
of  syndicated  columnists  was  drawn  up 
to  reflect  a  geographical,  idealogical  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  most  frequently  distributed 
newspaper  columns. 

Use  of  column  clipps  was  originally 
considered,  but  the  study  of  the  various 
newspapers  brought  to  forth  another 
editorial  problem.  It  was  noted  that  a 
given  newspaper  does  not  necessarily 
print  all  columns  by  a  particular  writer  in 
the  month  and  also  the  newspaper  can 
edit  down  for  space.  So  Viewpoints  gets 
the  columns  from  the  syndicates  as  orig¬ 
inally  released.  Indexing  is  by  subject 
and  byline  with  an  annual  cumulative 
subject  index  included.  Columns  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  microform  edition  are  al¬ 
phabetically  in  columnist  sequence. 

The  monthly  print  magazine  edition 
includes  about  60  columns  chosen  by 
editors  as  most  representative  during  the 
previous  30-45  days.  Columns  are 
grouped  by  topics  most  in  the  news  and 
attention  of  the  political  writers.  As  with 
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adds  cartoons 

columns  included  in  Viewpoint  micro¬ 
film  edition,  those  in  the  magazine  are 
reproduced  in  their  entirety.  There  is 
generally  a  postscript  referring  the 
reader  to  other  columns  on  the  subject  in 
the  microform  section.  The  magazine 
also  contains  the  index  to  all  columns  in 
both  print  and  microform. 

Use  of  microform  was  chosen  as  the 
efficient  medium  for  capturing  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200  full  text  columns  in  View¬ 
point.  Syndicated  columns,  despite  their 
importance,  have  never  been  available 
generally  for  research  or  even  as  a  whole 
on  a  current  events  basis. 

The  syndicates,  the  New  York  Times 
Company  and  CBS,  Inc.  reserve  copy¬ 
right  on  the  columns  reprinted  by  View¬ 
point  and  permission  inquiries  have  to  be 
directed  to  them. 

Further  information  may  be  had  from 
Microfilming  Corporation  of  America,  21 
Harristown  Road,  Glenn  Rock,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  07452. 

*  *  * 

Inside  Football  Report,  an  in-depth 
professional  football  feature  service  now 
in  its  fourth  season,  will  be  represented 
exclusively  for  sales  this  season  by  King 
Features  Syndicate.  The  report  is  de¬ 
signed  for  either  special  tab  sections  or 
as  part  of  regular  sports  sections. 

The  reports  begin  with  opening  of  the 
pro  season  September  18  and  will  include 
league  playoff  games  and  the  Super 
Bowl. 

Key  elements  of  the  weekly  reports 
are  detailed  scouting  reports  on  all  pro 
games  to  be  televised  each  week.  Repor¬ 
ters  assigned  permanently  to  each  team 
by  IFR  file  weekly  stories  which  are  the 
basis  for  scouting  reports.  IFR  also  as¬ 
signs  other  top  sports  writers  to  contri¬ 
bute  two  special  reports  each  week  on 
various  aspects  of  the  games  and 
leagues. 

Also,  the  weekly  service  includes 
point  spreads,  line-ups,  detailed  player 
and  team  statistics  and  such  features  as  a 
weekly  Q  «&  A,  a  quiz  and  a  nostalgic 
flashback.  Editorial  coordinator  for  the 
service  is  Irv  Grossman,  veteran  sports 
editor  and  pro  sports  media  expert. 

IFR  sends  scouting  reports,  statistics, 
line-ups  and  other  hot  material  by  wire, 
telex,  telecopier  or  air  express  each 
Tuesday.  Feature  material  is  serviced 
camera  ready  at  least  seven  days  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

ADVERTISING  BASICS 

by  Hal  Betancourt 

Informative,  do-it-yourself  column  for  your  business 
readers;  once-a-week,  650/750  words,  manuscript . 
$7.50  per  column,  flat  (regardless  of  circulation). 

Send  for  samples  and  one-month  free  trial. 

ADVERTISING  BASICS.  (714)  565-2635 

7324  Convoy  Court,  San  Diego.  CA  92111 


NORTON 

MOCKRIDGE 


NORTON  MOCKRIDGE  is  a 
seasoned  newspaperman  and 
a  mighty  stor^eller.  He’s  a 
magnet*  for  the  unique, 
offbeat  and  humorous,  at* 
tracting  stories  from  fun- 
minded  readers  and  many 
professional  humorists.  He 
magnifies  the  laughs  with  his 
masterful  retelling.  If  you 
like  to  laugh  you’ll  love 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE. 

( 5  times  a  week) 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  557-2333 


THIS  MAN 
SAVES  MONEY 


...FOR  YOU  AND 
YOUR  READERS 

SIDNEY  MARGOLIUS  tells  how 
to  buy  the  best  for  less  —  whether 
breakfast  cereals  or  sewing 
machines,  kitchen  appliances  or 
automobile  tires.  You  and  your 
readers  will  profit  from  SIDNEY 
MARGOLIUS’  column  FOR 
THE  CONSUMER. 

Twice  a  week 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

200  Park  Avenue  ■  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  557-2333 
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Ad  battle 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

“I  don’t  want  to  discourage  you  be¬ 
cause  it’s  obvious  that  the  USSPI  (net¬ 
work)  has  come  a  long  way.  Auditing 
(required  of  all  USSPI  papers  as  of  last 
January  I)  was  one  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.” 

Daniel  F.  Pearson,  media  director  for 
the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Company,  said  the 
tobacco  business  is  getting  much  more 
competitive,  “almost  at  a  geometric 
rate.”  Brand  proliferation  (there  are  cur¬ 
rently  175  brands  available  on  the 
American  market)  and  higher  marketing 
costs  are  leading  Reynolds  “toward  a 
much  more  selective  targeted  approach 
to  marketing,”  he  stated. 

Do  homework 

Since  Reynolds  will  need  “a  pretty 
fine  yardstick”  to  make  its  media  deci¬ 
sions,  he  advised  suburban  papers  to 
“do  more  homework  on  the  value  of 
(their)  marketplace,”  to  delve  even  more 
deeply  into  already-segmented  markets. 

He  told  suburban  publishers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  relative  weakness  of 
“out-of-home”  media  in  the  suburbs, 
where  outdoor  advertising  is  restricted 
by  zoning  laws  and  high  costs. 

And  he  warned  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  not  “to  sit  back  and  think 
it’s  the  only  game  in  town.” 

“One  (of  the  industry’s)  major  failings. 

.  .  .  has  been  that  daily  papers  have 
never  effectively  sold  themselves  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  as  a  medium.  I  urge 
you  (suburban  publishers)  not  to  do 
this.” 

“Most  major  metro  areas  today  have 
metro  magazines  with  readership  data 
that’s  coming  right  at  you,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  and  he  claimed  that  “this  will  be 
the  alternative  unless  you  position  your¬ 
selves  against  them.” 

In  a  luncheon  presentation,  James  J. 
Morgan,  vicepresident  and  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  for  Philip  Morris, 
U.S.A.,  said  his  company  had  tradition¬ 
ally  not  been  a  big  user  of  newspapers. 
But  with  the  introduction  of  the  Merit 
brand  in  January  1976,  it  began  to  use 
newspapers  to  “generate  a  feeling  of 
immediacy  and  importance.” 

Greater  domination 

Discussing  Philip  Morris’  suburban 
buys  for  Merit,  over  42  pages  in  the  past 
12  months,  Morgan  said,  “The  feeling  is 
we  can  take  a  full  page  ad  in  a  suburban 
paper  and  the  domination  we  get  relative 
to  cost  is  so  much  greater  than  we  get 
from  the  New  York  Times  or  Los  Angeles 
Times.” 

“All  too  often  (advertisers)  look  at  cost 
per  thousand  and  forget  image,”  he 
added. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  effect  of  the 
electronic  advertising  ban  on  the  tobacco 


industry,  Morgan  stated,  “Everybody 
has  totaUy  misread  what  the  broadcast 
ban  has  meant  to  cigarette  companies. 
Everybody  forgets  that  57  million 
Americans  smoke  and  that  we  can’t  af¬ 
ford  not  to  reach  them.” 

‘“We’re  spending  more  than  we  ever 
spent  and  business  is  getting  tougher  and 
tougher.” 

According  to  Morgan,  “newspapers  in 
our  mind  are  becoming  increasingly  val¬ 
uable  because  the  industry  is  growing  so 
fast.  You  get  to  people  quickly  with 
newspapers.”  Philip  Morris’  budget  is 
now  equally  divided  among  outdoor, 
magazines  and  newspapers,  he  reported. 

Automotive  and  food  advertisers  ad¬ 
dressing  the  convention  also  voiced  their 


By  Maynard  Hicks 

Can  a  judge  selectively  deny  in  his 
courtroom  the  right  to  take  notes,  for¬ 
bidding  such  action  to  students,  freelan¬ 
cers  and  reporters,  who  do  not  show  a 
police  pass? 

District  Federal  Judge  Robert  Kelleher 
did  so  as  he  presided  at  the  espionage  trial 
of  Andrew  Daulton  Lee  in  Los  Angeles 
April  12. 

The  result  is  a  growing  storm  of  pro¬ 
test  by  sworn  petitions  coming  from  staff 
and  student  instructional  circles,  news- 
related  organizations  and  professionals. 

Latest  to  take  such  action  came  in  the 
May  1 1  revelation  by  Gary  Micon,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Daily  Sundial,  campus 
newspaper  for  more  than  28,000  students 
at  California  State  University  North- 
ridge,  an  institution  located  in  the  north¬ 
west  part  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  A 
similar  petition  has  been  filed  by  James 
Oberman,  one  of  the  more  than  400  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  at  CSUN. 

Another  petition  is  from  Barbara 
Gedanke,  ACLU  legal  coordinator,  as¬ 
serting  the  action  violates  the  First 
Amendment  right  to  collect  information, 
the  Fifth  Amendment  right  of  equal  pro¬ 
tection  under  the  law,  and  the  Sixth 
Amendment  guarantee  of  a  public  trial. 

Another  ACLU  spokesman,  Ramona 
Ripston,  local  executive  director,  said 
that  unless  Judge  Kelleher  vacates  his 
order  in  the  matter  the  issue  could  be 
taken  to  the  9th  Circuit  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals,  or  that  another  legal  bypass  at¬ 
tempt  may  be  made. 

The  judge  in  an  order  that  to  date  has 
stood  unchanged  said  that  in  his  court¬ 
room  (at  his  discretion)  note-taking  is 
limited  to  credentialed  news  reporters, 
attorneys  involved  and  parents  of  a  de¬ 
fendant  (in  the  case  of  Lee). 

Judge  Kelleher  has  utilized  bailiffs  and 
U.S.  deputy  marshals  to  patrol  the  at¬ 


grievances  against  the  suburban  press. 

Edward  Walter,  Jr.,  account  super¬ 
visor  for  J.  Walter  Thompson  on  the 
Baltimore-Washington,  D.C.  Ford  ac¬ 
count,  said  differential  rates  charged 
dealers  and  agencies  “cause  tremendous 
problems  in  recommending  news¬ 
papers.” 

And  J.  Douglas  Madeley,  senior  vice- 
president  and  management  supervisor  on 
Borden  at  Bozell  &  Jacobs  International, 
said  he  needed  to  know  what  indepen¬ 
dent  and  chain  grocers  bought  space  in 
suburban  papers.  He  also  cited  the  need 
for  research  on  duplication,  coupon  re¬ 
demption,  and  readership,  “wheAer  the 
paper  is  strictly  an  advertising  sheet  or 
part  of  the  reader’s  lifestyle.” 


tendants  in  his  courtroom  and  to  forbid 
any  note-taking  by  anyone  to  whom  he 
has  not  extended  exemption.  Those 
seemingly  so  prepared  or  in  action  are 
asked  to  put  away  writing  material  while 
court  is  in  session. 

The  judge  told  the  group  where  this 
ruling  was  (apparently)  first  used  (April 
12)  that  he  viewed  his  edict  as  necessary 
for  a  fair  trial.  He  said  that  in  his  view 
not  to  enforce  his  edict  might  have  a 
detrimental  effect.  He  said  that  too  much 
note-taking  could  distract  the  jury. 

Affidavits  are  also  on  file  from  three 
Los  Angeles  professionals — Robert 
Rawitch,  a  Los  Angeles  Times  court  re¬ 
porter  who  did  cover  the  trial  (with  ac¬ 
cepted  credentials);  James  E.  Foy,  edito¬ 
rial  director  of  KNBC  television  station; 
and  Professor  DeWayne  Johnson,  of 
CSUN,  who  wears  several  hats. 

Joel  Kotkin,  part-time  correspondent 
in  Los  Angeles  for  the  Washington  Post 
was  also  concerned  in  the  April  12 
shakedown  of  notetakes.  Lacking  a  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  card  Kotkin 
was  approved  for  keeping  his  pencil  in 
action,  but  only  after  the  home  office  of 
that  newspaper  by  telephone  had  assured 
the  judge  that  in  fact  he  was  serving  the 
Post. 

Rawitch,  who  has  been  covering  the 
courts  in  Los  Angeles  full-time  for  the 
Times  for  more  than  three  years,  teaches 
a  reporting  class  at  CSUN.  It  was  his 
class  that  he  had  taken  to  the  espionage 
trial  that  was  blocked  from  courtroom 
note-taking.  Rawitch  had  asked  each 
student  to  write  a  story  for  him  to  gain 
experience  in  reporting  of  courts. 

Dr.  Johnson,  full-time  professor  at 
CSUN,  two  evenings  per  week,  does 
copyreading  on  the  Times  news  desk. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  national  vicechairman 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Joumalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


Judge  limits  note-taking 
to  reporters  with  passes 
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Ex-publisher  ruled  Gannett  ethics  code  adopted 


a  ‘public  figure’ 

The  trial  got  underway  in  Newark, 
N.J.  Superior  Court  on  May  18  to  decide 
the  question  of  whether  Richard  Scud- 
der,  former  publisher  of  the  defunct 
Newark  Evening  News  was  libeled 
by  a  report  in  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Review. 

Superior  Court  Judge  James  Owens 
ruled  at  the  start  of  the  jury  trial,  which  is 
expected  to  last  4  to  6  weeks,  that  Scud- 
der  was  a  “public  figure”  when  the  arti¬ 
cle  was  published. 

Judge  Owens  heard  two  days  of  argu¬ 
ments  (May  16  and  17)  before  making  his 
determination  that  Scudder  was  a  “pub¬ 
lic  figure.”  In  the  pretrial  proceedings, 
former  N.J.  Gov.  Robert  Meyner  testi¬ 
fied  that  while  serving  as  Governor  he 
consulted  with  then  publisher  Scudder 
before  making  political  appointments. 

The  civil  action — filed  on  January  31, 
1974  by  Scudder — stems  from  an  article 
by  Richard  Reeves  that  accused  the 
former  publisher  and  his  family  of  mis¬ 
managing  the  News’  operation.  The 
Reeves  story  was  published  in  the  Re¬ 
view’s  November/December,  1972  issue. 
The  News  was  folded  on  August  31, 1972 
by  its  new  owners  Media  General  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va.  Scudder  remained  as 
chairman  of  Garden  State  Paper  Co., 
which  Media  General  acquired  at  the 
same  time  as  the  News  in  1970. 

Named  in  the  complaint  as  defendants 
are  Reeves,  a  free-lance  writer;  Douglas 
Eldridge,  former  News’  reporter;  Alfred 
Balk,  former  Review  editor;  and  Elie 
Abel,  editorial  chairman  of  the  Review. 

• 

New  York  weekly 
prints  IRE  report 

Soho  Daily  News,  a  New  York  City 
weekly,  published  in  its  entirety  as  a 
supplement  to  its  May  12  issue  on  the 
stands  through  May  16,  the  reports  of  the 
Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Inc. 

The  weekly  is  published  by  Michael 
Goldstein  and  edited  by  Allan  Wolper. 
Wolper  is  a  member  of  IRE,  but  did  not 
participate  in  the  investigations.  It  was 
Wolper’ s  idea  to  run  the  entire  report 
because  he  said  the  IRE  findings  have 
not  been  reported  “in  depth  in  any  New 
York  City  publication.  Soho  Weekly 
News  considers  them  of  such  importance 
as  to  undertake  printing  the  special  sup¬ 
plement,  without  advertising  to  cover  the 
cost,  as  a  public  service.” 

The  IRE  supplement  runs  along  with 
the  regular  edition,  80  pages,  the  biggest 
paper  published  to  date  by  the  Soho 
News.  The  32-page  supplement  contains 
14  illustrations  by  Joe  Pain  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 
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“The  Gannett  company  expects  its  of¬ 
ficers  and  employes  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  such  a  manner  that  there  will  be 
no  embarrassment  to  the  company  or  to 
the  individual  concerned  if  he  or  she  is 
called  upon  to  explain  an  action  to  one’s 
peers,  the  stockholders  or  the  public.” 

A  policy  statement,  including  this  di¬ 
rective,  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  March 
22.  The  subject  of  the  ethics  policy  came 
up  in  questioning  at  the  Gannett  annual 
meeting  May  10  when  a  Rochester 
Times-Union  reporter  inquired  if  the 
company  was  planning  to  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  shareholders  about  the  policy. 
(E&P,  May  14,  page  80) 

Regarding  questionable  corporate 
payments,  Gannett  says  the  use  of  com¬ 
pany  funds  for  any  illegal  or  improper 
purpose  is  strictly  prohibited;  no  unre¬ 
corded  company  fund  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished;  no  false  or  artificial  entries  shall 
be  made  in  the  books  for  any  reason;  full 
information  will  be  available  to  indepen¬ 
dent  auditors.  “Commercial  brib¬ 
ery  .  .  .  will  not  be  tolerated  .  .  .  The 
company  will  not  contribute  to  political 
parties  nor  to  any  candidates  for  public 
office.” 

To  deter  conflicts  of  interest,  Gannett 
says  it  is  expected  that  officers  and 
employes  will  not  have  any  outside  in¬ 
terest  which  might  dilute  their  loyalty  to 
the  company  or  dedication  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  a  free  and  impartial  press.  All  of¬ 
ficers  and  employes,  Gannett  says,  “will 
keep  an  impartial  arms  length  relation¬ 
ship  with  suppliers,  those  seeking  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  news  or  others  dealing  with 
the  company. 

“No  payment,  gift  or  entertainment 
beyond  normal  business  practice  will  be 
accepted  from  those  outside  the  com- 


NEWSPAPERS 


5/11  5/18 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  ^V/^  ^V/^ 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  16’/2  le’/z 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  211/2  2^Vt 

Capitol  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  49y2  46'/* 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  15V4  15% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  31%  31% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  33  33 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  11  10% 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  27%  27% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  28'/*  30% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  32%  33'/» 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  23%  23'/* 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  16%  16% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  22V2  26 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  IS'A  IS'A 

Panax  (OTC)  .  4V2  41/2 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  IS’A  19y4 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  6  6 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  19%  19y2 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12  12y4 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  35%  35% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  21%  22y4 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  13%  13% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  22%  23y4 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  1(7/4  9Va 


pany  or  for  any  action  in  the  conduct  of 
business  operations  or  to  influence  any 
news  report.”  Gannett  says  officers  and 
employes  should  avoid  investments  and 
business  relationships  “which  might  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  undivided  commercial 
loyalty  owed  to  the  company.” 

Gannett  says  it  is  recognized  that  not 
every  conflict  of  interest  situation  can  be 
anticipated  by  guidelines.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  the  senior  vice  president,  staff 
and  services,  in  Rochester  or  the  appro¬ 
priate  corporate  officer  be  consulted  for 
guidance  in  applying  the  policy  state¬ 
ment  in  particular  circumstances.  Infor¬ 
mation  concerning  possible  violations, 
Gannett  says,  should  be  reported  to  A1 
Neuharth,  Gannett  president  and  chief 
executive. 

“Correct  ethical  conduct  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  operation  of  a  company  en¬ 
gaged  in  communication  with  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  public.  Because  of  its  unique  posi¬ 
tion,  the  Gannett  Company,  its  officers 
and  employes  conduct  all  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  not  only  in  a  strict 
ethical  manner  but  in  a  manner  which 
would  avoid  any  appearance  of  miscon¬ 
duct  or  improper  activity,”  reads  the 
statement. 

Possible  conflicts  of  interest  might 
arise  in  an  instance,  the  statement  says, 
where  an  employe  or  relative  of  an 
employe  has  a  significant  financial  in¬ 
terest  in,  obligation  to,  or  is  employed  by 
a  competitor,  supplier  or  customer  of  the 
company,  or  where  the  employe  or  rela¬ 
tive  of  an  employe  accepts  gifts  or  other 
favors  or  more  than  nominal  value  from  a 
competitor,  supplier  or  customer.  “Such 
situations  should  be  avoided  or  disclosed 
to  the  appropriate  supervisor  or  corpo¬ 
rate  officer  for  appropriate  handling,” 
the  statement  warns. 


Altai  r  (OTC)  .  S’A  3% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  4%  4% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  32%  32% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  34%  37 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  8%  8V$ 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  38%  37% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  43%  44 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  40%  43% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  14%  13% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  36%  36 

Dymo(NYSE)  .  11%  12% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  2V4  2V2 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  60%  61% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  27%  26V2 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  311(1  29% 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  30%  30% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  29%  27 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  30%  29V2 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  37%  38% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  58V4  56% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  16  15% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  45%  46 

Log  Electronics  (OTC)  .  5'/2  5% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  14  14 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  22V4  21% 

Minnesota.  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  50%  501/2 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  .  . 

Rockwell  Inti  (NYSE)  .  32%  33% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  29  30 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  8%  8y2 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  21%  21% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  314  314 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  2614  27% 


Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  11  11% 
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Past  Week’s  Range  of  Stock  Prices 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Gassified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 

GARDENING 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems.  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  saniples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E..  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  expenenced,  widely 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  SEND  FOR  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson 

Inc. .1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14202. 

CAREERS 

“HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!" 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  Great  reader 
response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOWCO, 
Box  1(X)-J.  Kenilworth.  III.  60043. 

MEDICAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE 

Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 

J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 

N.J.  07701. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

MONEY 

HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 

Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 

Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEW— Exciting,  re¬ 
vealing  interviews  with  celebrities  from 
theatre,  movies,  television  and  sports. 
Previous  zingy  interviews  include  Rich 
Little,  Bob  Hope,  Joey  Heatherton, 
Jimmy  Connors,  Petula  Clark,  Jerry 
Lewis,  Bobby  Vinton,  Jerry  Stiller.  Many 
more!  ^  bright,  bubbly,  witty  Joan 
Smith:  Drama  Editor  of  (warden  State 
Nite  Life,  Host  of  her  own  Metropolitan 
Radio  and  Television  talk  shows.  Noted 
freelance  writer  for  (New  York)  Daily 
News  and  major  national  magazines.  In¬ 
crease  entertainment  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  Boost  circulation.  $5  per  weekly 
column  billed  monthly.  For  samples 
write  on  vour  letterhead  to;  YEAGER 
FEATURES,  208  Elmer  Street,  West- 
field,  N.J.  07090. 

MUSIC 

ROCK  AND  ROLLERS  need  something  to 
read!  Give  them  the  lively  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  THEME  SONG!  For  information, 
write  to  THEME  SONG,  85  Shaw  Rd., 
Belmont,  Mass. 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN;  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
tor  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Plain  [Jealer  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 

172  Mill  River  Rd.,  (Jhappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 

FILLERS 

TRAVEL 

FOR  27  YEARS  Snappy  Fillers  have  been 
your  best  buy.  5  columns  a  week, 
typeset,  on  newsprint  or  repros.  Sample 
free.  610  Wataga,  Louisville,  Ky.  40206. 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Send  for  6  free  copies,  prices.  #1  Easy 

St.,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 

THE  TRUTH  of  the  matter  is  that  fillers 
are  enjoyed  by  newspaper  readers.  If 
your  newspaper  uses  fillers,  it  needs 
good  ones.  That's  where  we  come  in.  Ask 
us,  on  your  letterhead,  for  a  sample  of 
Robbins  Filler  Service.  This  is  our  21st 
year.  Robbins  &  Associates,  P.  0.  Box 
780,  Seattle.  Wash.  98111. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

"WITHOUT  TRUMPETS,”  a  non-funny 
cartoon  offering  spiritual  insights  to 
busy  people.  Samples:  Petrone-Powell 
Features,  2939  East  Overlook  Rd., 
Cleveland  Hts.,  Ohio  44118. 

FINANCIAL 

MINERVA — The  most  obdurate  bitch 
since  Clytemnestra.  No  cow  too  sacred; 
no  bull  too  papal.  311  E.  Front  St., 
Media,  Pa.  19063. 

OLGA  KNOWS* 

Most  rapidly  expanding  weekly  horo¬ 
scope  column  in  this  galaxy.  Bright, 
breezy,  bold.  Full  of  sass  and  vinegar. 
550  words  camera  ready.  Samples. 
Patsy  Miligan  Syndicate,  Box  14,  Dun¬ 
dee,  III.  ^118. 

CRACK  OF  DAWN — Join  in  President 
Carter's  business  advancing  program. 
William  A.  Romkey,  Senior  Economist. 
National  American  Banking,  Municipal 
Bond  Administration. 

Feature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

TENANT-APARTMENT  LIVING  publication 
seeks  investor  with  experience/interest 
building  a  New  York  City  news  magazine. 
We  have  the  ambition  and  energy.  We 
know  our  market  but  need  money  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  editorial  content  and  advertising 
space  to  approach  readership  potential.  If 
you're  ready  for  a  promising  challenge. 
Contact  us.  Box  860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.  P.  0.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  "Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters."  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
re  Worcester  Telegram. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 

R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

JIMMY  CROWE 

Ownership  Changes 

Proven  Management  Systems 

23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 

Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  Norton,  Kans.  676M.  (^fice 

phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office;  (913)  381-8280. 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 

136  E.  Ffonolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

pos:tions  wanted 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  —  $1.75  per  line 

Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only) 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  with  copy 
unless  credit  established.) 

4- weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- wpeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 

Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type, 
cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate 
for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per 
agate  line— $64.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 

Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 

5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 

Media  Broker 

On  file— over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Sid  Smith,  President 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Order  Blank 

Name 

Address 

City  State  Zip 

Phone 

Authorized  by _ 

□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run: _ Weeks  _ Till  Forbidden 

Classification _ _ 

(Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear) 

Copy:  Print  or  type  copy  on  separate  sheet  of  paper 
and  attach  to  this  order  blank. 

Mail  to:  editor  t  publisher  •  SSO  Thim  Ave.  •  New  Yait.  N  Y.  10022 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  21,  1977 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
da^ime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  5  WEEKLY  WANTED.  Have 
adequate  financing  and  background  to 
match.  Box  883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 
PROFITABLE  GROUPS 
TEXAS  -  CALIFORNIA  -  FLORIDA 

Details  upon  request  to 
finonc’olly  responsible  principal  only. 

PRESTIGE  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

A  modern  offset  plant  doing  $1.6  MM  gross  with 
$200,000  net  in  Western  state  for  $1,750,000. 

OTHER  LISTINGS:  Many  other  weeklies, 
magazines  and  printing/publishing  plants  ore 
available  throughout  the  country. 

Don  Malcolm,  Carillon  Tower  West, 

13601  Preston  Rd.,  Suite  417, 

Dallas,  Texas  75240  (214)  233-4334 


«lin 


Dcxjbledciy  Media 

Brokers  of  Rodio,  TV,  CATV  ond  Newspoper  Properties 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY 
4000  paid  (2nd  class),  $73,000  gross.  Pro¬ 
fitable  but  not  achieving  potential  under 
out-of-state  owner.  Ideal  for  right  sales- 
oriented  publisher.  Asking  $50,(XX}.  Will 
consider  conditional  terms.  Box  916, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLORADO  MOUNTAIN  resort  area. 
Award-winning  weekly.  Great  potential. 
High  growth  rate  for  area  and  business. 
Ofiicial  area  paper,  full  composition 
capacity.  Both  town  and  paper  unusual 
items.  Good  living,  good  life.  Box  M,  c/o 
Box  811,  Littletown,  Colo.  80160. 


FOR  SALE:  50%  Florida  7-year-old  weekly 
tab  distributed  free  around  Disney  World. 
Must  post  $5000  in  escrow  which  will  be 
returned  at  end  of  first  year  or  before  if 
either  not  satisfied.  Easy  terms  on  ba¬ 
lance.  Mail  resume,  finances  to  P.  0. 
Drawer  1409,  Lake  Wales,  Fla.  33853. 


180M  WEEKLY,  3700  paid,  2500  free.  No 
printing.  Area  paper  in  rapid  growth  area. 
Smaller  weekly  competition.  Rural  setting 
80  minutes  from  Chicago.  2  years  old.  Sell 
for  gross,  29%  down.  Only  qualified  buyers 
please.  Write  Box  955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTY  SEAT  ZONE  3  semi-weekly  in 
major  tourist  and  recreation  area  with  di¬ 
versified  manufacturing.  Priced  at  approx¬ 
imate  annual  volume  of  $200,000,  Com- 
pugraphlc  equipment  included.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X}45. 


RESORT  AREA.  Two  weeklies.  Instant 
print  shop.  Other  publications.  Bargain 
ternis.  P.  0.  Box  1490,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
71901. 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY— No  competi¬ 
tion — Southwest  Texas — Price  $55,000 
cash,  slightly  over  gross.  Box  940,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TRAVELITOURS 


MIDDLE  EAST  UPDATE,  15-day  October 
tour  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan,  Israel.  Visit 
Suez  Canal,  refugee  camp.  Good  Fence, 
Golan  Heights  installations.  Lectures,  in 
terviews.  For  brochure,  write  John  Cham 
bers,  Topeka  Capital-Journal,  616  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Topeka,  Kans.  66607. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


BUY!  New,  Used,  Rebuilt  Cameras,  Pro 
cessors  and  other  Pre-Press  Equipment 
Unbeatable  Prices,  Installed  and  Guaran¬ 
teed. 

ELLIS  GRAPHICS  CORPORATION 
(201)  933-6755 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  IN(5.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Cialif.  90278. 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentages  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801 


MAILROOM 


STA-HI  257  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  594,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER  AND  231 
STACKER.  2  YEARS  OLD.  BOX  418, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH  5000 
automatic  printer,  Graphotype  6300  plate 
maker,  portable  filing  cabinet.  (618)  395- 
7414. 


4  TIMES  WEEKLY.  North  Texas  Metroplex 

frossing  $150,000.  Competition.  Price 
150,000.  Terms,  51%  or  all  of  stock. 
Building  available  on  Rte.  1,  Box  81,  Wills 
Point,  Texas  75169. 


ALL  STOCK  UNOPPOSED:  Weekly  on 
Texas  Coast.  Town  14,000.  Competition 
nearby.  Gross  $55,000.  Price  $90,000. 
Terms.  Rte.  1,  Box  81,  Wills  Point,  Texas, 
75169. 


MODEL  602  Magnacraft  labeling  machine 
with  computer  print  out  head  or  single 
wide  head.  Excellent  machine  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazine  publishers.  Priced  to 
sell.  Call  or  write  Ed  Heisley,  AMSCO, 
(214)  357-0196.  P.  0.  Box  22083,  Dallas, 
Texas  75222. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
VERY  GOOD  CONDITION 
BOX  421,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  21,  1977 


CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  III  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  582,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P,and  24P  inserters.  Spares 
included.  Very  good  condition.  Box  382, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  Counterstacker  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Very  good  condition.  Box  415, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  Three  Ferag  Stackers,  two 
mechanical,  one  hydraulic.  Accurate 
count,  perfect  job.  Like  new,  used  only  one 
year. 

Mattia  Press  Inc. 

(201)  759-0600 
Ask  for  Leo  Mattia. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint .  .  . 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200 — $2800.  Compuwriters — $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


COMPSTAR  190  HU.  150  lines  per  minute 
7  lens,  3  Film  Strips.  Spare  parts.  $5000. 
Tom  Workman.  (904)  791-4387. 


FRIEDEN  JUSTOWRITER— keyboard  and 
reproducer— recently  overhauled.  Also  Ek- 
tamatic  Processor  with  daylight  loader. 
Make  offer;  call  Ron  Moissinac,  (609) 
646-5843. 


OUR  COMPUGRAPHIC  UNIVERSAL 
VIDEOSETTER  now  installed,  so  one- 
year-old  Videosetter  II  with  complete  spare 
parts  kit  and  fonts  in  excellent  condition 
must  go.  Best  offer,  call  Mike  Abbott, 
(604)273-1571.  Evenings  (604)  738-9636. 


COMPUGRAPHIC 
FACTORY  RECONDITIONED 
PHOTOTYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
ACM9001  Photo  Unit  and  Tape  Reader 
with  Keyboard  Display  Terminal  (KDT). 
Choice  of  Low  Range  (6  pt.-36  pt.)  or  High 
Range  (6  pt.-72  pt.).  Will  accommodate  8 
typefaces  for  setting  12  sizes.  Original  new 
price  was  $23,400.  Our  price  reduced  to 
$13,500. 

9100  Autotape  Keyboard  with  16  memory 
locations  of  32  codes  each  for  formatting 
visual  character  display.  Ideal  off-line 
keyboard  for  use  with  ACM9001  or  Compu- 
tape  II.  Price  =  $3500. 

CompuTape  II— For  fast  tape  operation  60 
LPM— Sets  5Vz  point-24  point.  4  typefaces 
on  line.  Price  =  $7950. 

4961TL— 6  level  tape  input.  Excellent  for 
straight  matter  and  ad  guts.  Sets  type 
sizes  from  SVi  point-24  point.  Price  = 
$4250. 

Autotape  Keyboard— Model  4961C  late 
style;  79  Keys,  secretary  shift,  has  12  two 
code  super  function  keys.  The  ideal 
keyboard  for  producirig  6  level  unjustified 
tape  for  Models  4961TL  or  CompuTape  II. 
Price  =  $1995. 

Installed  by  Compugraphic:  Written  War¬ 
ranty  by  Inland. 

Call  Now  TOLL  FREE;  (800)  255-6746. 
Inland  Printing  Equipment  Inc. 
105th  St.  &  Santa  Fe  Drive 
P.  0.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 


COMPUWRITER  I  with  about  $2000  in 
fonts,  set  gears,  width  plugs,  spare  parts. 
First  $35(30  takes  it  all.  (609)  234-8275. 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Cottrell  V-22,  6  units,  1969 
Color  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  45V'2" 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-KOO  Telex  25-4388 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 
23  9/16  CUTOFF,  EXCELLENT  CONDI¬ 
TION.  6  units  and  Goss  2;1  and  3:2  fold¬ 
ers.  Includes  saddles  for  direct  printing. 
Complete  accessories  and  spare  parts.  Box 
239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  UNIT  with  Com¬ 
munity  folder.  Phone  Mr.  Thoen:  (509) 
326-2234. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
6  UNIT  Goss  suburban  with  Urbanite  Fol¬ 
der. 

5  UNIT  Hantscho  with  chill  rolls,  ovens, 
heavy  duty  double  parallel  folder,  standard 
Va  and  V2  fold  (2  folders),  and  double  roll 
stand. 

4  UNIT  ATF  with  double  imprinter  on 
newspaper  folder. 

4  UNIT  Polygraph  RZOl  with  sheeter,  fold¬ 
ing  machine  and  double  roll  stands. 
THREE  Ferag  (3ounter  Stackers. 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
INC. 

(201)  438-3744 


WEB  LETTERPRESS 

GOSS  HEADLINER  MARK  I,  1957/59,  12 
units,  22%'  cutoff,  2  double  delivery  fold¬ 
ing  machines  (3:2),  3  color  decks  with  re¬ 
verses,  RTP  unitiz^  drive  and  all  stereo. 
SCOTT  1947,  6  units,  22%"  cutoff,  1  dou¬ 
ble  delivery  folder,  1  color  deck  with  re¬ 
verses  and  unitized  drive. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL,  6  units,  2  folders,  2 
drives,  2  color  decks.  Press  is  twined  and 
can  be  run  separately  or  cross-associated, 
saddles. 

TWO  MARK  I  HEADLINERS  1949/55,  each 
6  units  with  unitized  40  h.p.  drive,  double 
delivery,  conveyors,  stereotype  on  one, 
saddles  on  the  other,  2IV2'  cutoff. 

GOSS  HEADLINER  FOLDERS  Imperial 
3:2- Single  delivery  from  Mark  II 1967  vin- 

tHree  ferag  counter  stackers. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  CO.  INC. 
(201)  438-3744 


FOR  SALE:  Hoe  (3olormatic,  manufactured 
approximately  1967.  4  units,  1  color  cylin¬ 
der,  3-2  folcier.  21 V2"  cutoff.  Excellent. 
Can  be  seen  operating.  Available  1-2 
months.  Box  942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


STA-HI  251  OR  259 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  804,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


USED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old,  but  must  be  working.  F.  L. 
Greenway,  196  14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  878-3257. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPF»LIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
TUTORIAL  SERVICES 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


ANYONE  wtio  might  have  Compugraphic 
Editwriter  7500  scheduled  for  delivery 
prior  to  July  20th  who  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change  for  October  delivery,  please  con¬ 
tact  Box  818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  —  One  used  ECRM 
Scanner,  Model  700  or  updated  1800. 
Contact  Gerald  T.  Socia,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  (313)  767-0660,  Collect. 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  BY  PU  BLISH  ER:  2  or  3  unit  Goss 
Community  or  Fairchild  Newsking.  Call 
(516)  588-6600. 

WANTED:  Used  Compugraphic  2961  high 
speed  from  private  owner.  Wayne  Town¬ 
send,  P.O.  Drawer  1,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
35401. 

Va  folder  for  GOSS  URBANITE,  pre 
1(X)0  series.  Contact  Paul  J.  Massev,  Tran¬ 
script  Newspapers  Inc.,  420  Washington 
St.,  Dedham,  Mass.  02026.  (617)  329- 
5000. 

SHERIDAN  24POR  48P 
INSERTER 

BOX  809,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

HALFDECK,  Goss  Headliner  Mark  I,  A-80, 
22^4  cut-off,  tension  plate  lock-up. 
DOUBLE  BALLOON  FORMER  for  Goss 
Mark  I,  A-80  folder,  inverted  drive.  Will 
consider  buying  complete  folder. 

R.  G.  Dashiell,  Virginian-Pilot  Ledger-Star. 
(804)  446-2358. 


17V2  X  22V2  BELL  AND  HOWELL  BAUM 
FOLDER  WITH  TABLOID  FRICTION  FEED. 
BOX  951,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

NEED  1  Suburban  SC  folder  and  2  Com¬ 
munity  units,  6  years  or  better.  Box  936, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
ART  SERVICES _ 

CARTOONS,  feature  illustrations  to  order, 
rapid  delivery  anywhere  U.S.:  28  years 
daily  and  syndicate  experience;  samples. 
Box  149,  Worthington,  Ohio  43085. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Ask  for  details.  BERKLEY/Small, 
Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 

WE  PRESENTLY  CONDUCT  telephone  and 
door-to-door  sales  for  3  major  East  Coast 
newspapers.  We  are  looking  to  expand 
throughout  the  U.S.  If  your  circulation 
could  use  an  increase,  give  us  a  call  and 
let's  talk  it  over.  Call  collect  (215)  26^ 
0350.  American  Newspaper  Sales  Inc., 
580  Valley  Forge  Plaza,  King  of  Prussia, 
Pa.  194(36. 


CREATIVE  SERVICES 

CRITIQUE:  Want  an  outside  news  look  at 
your  paper?  Overall  or  a  section?  Veteran 
editor  will  do  it.  Contact  Box  945,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Prodessional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501,  (512) 
682-7011. 


FREELANCE  SERVICES 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS:  TONE  Features 
offers  a  freelance  news,  feature  and  pho¬ 
to  service  coveritig  the  Midwest.  Excel¬ 
lent  credentials.  TONE  Features,  11316 
Fort  Dearborn  Station,  Chicago,  III.  60611 
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JOURNALISM  TUTOR:  I  can  improve  your 
writing.  Expert  or  novice.  Send  sample. 
Box  931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


TEACH  ADVERTISING  in  large  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Assignment  to  be  from  among  the 
principles  of  advertising;  advertising 
media  and  management;  ad  copy,  layout 
and  production;  advertising  campaigns; 
and  social  issues  and  advertising.  Docto¬ 
rate  preferred,  with  appropriate  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising  and  teaching.  Rank: 
instructor,  assistant  or  associate  profes-' 
sor.  Salary:  competitive.  Send  resume  to 
Robert  Trager,  Chairman,  Faculty  Ap¬ 
pointments  Committee,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
bondale.  III.  62901.  Deadline:  July  1, 
1977.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  at  Austin  has  two 
openings  for  assistant  professor  to  teach 
basic  skills  courses  and  graduate  courses, 
depending  on  qualifications.  Prefer  docto¬ 
rate,  media  and  teaching  experience. 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  S.  Griffin  Singer,  Dept,  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  UT  Station,  Austin,  Texas  78712 
no  later  than  May  3l,  1977. 


SOLID  PROFESSIONAL  to  teach  courses 
in  rapidly  expanding  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Should  have  five  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  experience  with  expertise  in  two  of 
following  areas:  public  relations,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  news-editorial.  Advanced  degree 
preferred.  Rank  and  salary  negotiable. 
Send  applications  and  resumes  by  June  1 
to  Prof.  James  L.  Highland,  Chairman, 
Search  Committee,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  323  Academic  Complex,  Western 
Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  42101.  An  Equal  Opportunity,  Af¬ 
firmative  Action  Employer. 


OPENING  for  combination  teacher/lab  in¬ 
structor  to  teach  Reporting  and  Principles 
and  Literature  of  Journalism.  Person  hired 
will  supervise  Reporting  laboratory  five  af¬ 
ternoons  per  week,  assign  and  critique 
student  stories  for  the  University  Daily. 
Salary  $10,(X)0  for  nine  months.  Deadline 
for  applications  June  15,  1977.  Bachelors 
or  Masters  degree  required.  Texas  Tech  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Send  vitae  and  reference  tO: 
Ralph  L.  Sellmeyer,  Director  of  Journalism 
Division,  Department  of  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions,  Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock, 
Texas  79409. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  tp  teach  inter- 
mediate  reporting  course  beginning  Fall 
Semester  1977.  Must  have  Masters  degree 
and  strong  newspaper  experience  in  public 
affairs  reporting.  Must  be  able  to  work 
closely  and  cooperatively  with  student 
daily  staff.  Nine-month  appointment.  ^1- 
ary:  $15,000.  Send  resume  to  Bob  G.  Ro¬ 
gers,  Head,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  Texas  A&M  University,  College  Sta¬ 
tion,  Texas  77843.  Closing  date:  June  15. 
Texas  A&M  University  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 

ASSOCIATE  or  full  professor.  PhD  in  Mass 
Communications  and  teaching  experience 
required.  Distinctive  media  record  and 
scholarly  publications  highly  desirable. 
Should  have  special  expertise  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas:  news  editorial, 
public  relations,  research  law,  graphics, 
advertising.  Send  resume,  transcripts  and 
references  to:  Dr.  Thomas  Rood,  Box  128, 
Anspach  Hall,  Central  Michigan  Universi¬ 
ty,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48859.  Application 
deadline:  June  15, 1977.  Central  Michigan 
University  is  a  non-discriminatory  educa¬ 
tional  institution  and  employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  to  oversee 
and  administrate  all  facets  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  circulation  75(X).  Good  salary 
for  dedicated  person.  Must  be  eager  and 
aggressive  person  who  loves  newspaper 
work  and  one  who  gets  along  with  people. 
Great  opportunity  for  the  right  person. 
Provide  references  and  salary  expected  to 
H.  S.  Campbell,  2285  Schoenersville  Rd., 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  18018.  (215)  867-3737. 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
Major  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Zone 
5  has  an  exciting  opportunity  for  an 
energetic  person  who  has  the  ability  to 
deal  with  top  management  and  the  leader¬ 
ship  skill  to  challenge  experienced 
specialists  in  a  personnef department  that 
has  successful  programs  in  employee  ben¬ 
efits,  communication,  compensation, 
management  development,  employment, 
EEO  and  all  areas  of  personnel  mange- 
ment.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— University  daily. 
Circulation:  9000  free,  4000  paid. 
$250,000  gross  revenues  and  increasing. 
All  editorial  responsibilities  under  student 
control.  Salary  in  mid-teens  and  negoti¬ 
able.  Position  available  immediately.  Lib¬ 
eral  vacations,  academic  environment. 
Responsible  for  supen/ising  production, 
circulation,  advertising  and  business  staff. 
Professional  managerial  experience  and 
technical  background  desired.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  Purdue  Student  Publishing 
Foundation,  do  Purdue  Exponent,  Memo¬ 
rial  Union,  West  Lafayette,  Ind.  47907. 

4  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  need  aggressive 
manager  capable  of  building  circulation, 
advertising  and  editorial  interests.  If  you 
are  looking  foran  interesting  and  challeng¬ 
ing  position,  contact  John  Haines,  El 
Dorado  Times,  El  Dorado,  Kans.  67042. 
(316)  321-1120. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Apply  for  this  position  if  you  are  an  experi¬ 
enced  circulation  director  who  has  exhi¬ 
bited  proven  performance  in  your  present 
position.  This  opportunity,  to  be  the  ac¬ 
countable  circulation  department  head  on 
our  18,000  ABC  AM  and  Sunday,  will  only 
be  offered  to  an  individual  who  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge.  has  a  track  record  of  inventiveness, 
innovation,  and  marketing  results.  Prior 
circulation  computer  experience  desired- 
but  not  necessary  to  person  with  high 
math  aptitude.  Must  be  self  starter  who  is 
goal  oriented,  can  manage  others,  and 
communicate  well  with  staff  and  other  de¬ 
partment  heads.  Report  exclusively  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  Paper  located  in  Rocky  Mountain 
high  plains  area,  three  hours  from  Denver. 
Dry,  mild  climate,  ideal  area  to  raise  fami¬ 
ly.  Submit  resume  Box  954,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  GROUP  needs  circulation  person 
to  build  one  of  its  newer  papers.  Must  be  a 

fo-getter  with  carrier  delivery  experience, 
alary  plus  commission.  Up-state  New 
York  area.  Send  resume  with  salary  needs 
to  Box  838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
40,(XX)  Midwest  daily  has  ppening  for  dis¬ 
trict  manager  experienced  in  inter-city  car¬ 
rier  and  promotion  programs.  Salary  to 
$16.(XX}  range,  based  on  experience,  plus 
company  car  and  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  923,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISTRICT  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
District  sales  supenrisor  to  organize  and 
motivate  carriers  and  part-time  coun¬ 
selors.  This  exceptional  opportunity  for 
monetary  incentive  and  career  advance¬ 
ment  requires  an  experienced,  aggressive 
self-starter  who  responds  to  management 
by  results.  You  must  have  a  record  of  con¬ 
sistent  accomplishments  of  objectives  in 
circulation  growth,  collectionsand  service, 
and  be  able  to  plan,  organize  and  set 
priorities  without  over-the-shoulder  super¬ 
vision.  Excellent  location  convenient  to 
beaches  and  mountains.  You  can  live  in 
the  city  or  in  the  countryside  near  shop¬ 
ping  malls  and  excellent  small  schools. 
Zone  2.  Box  786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening.  Needed  for  estab¬ 
lished  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  with 
circulation  background.  Previous  circula¬ 
tion  experience  desired:  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggressive,  experienced  candi¬ 
date.  Liberal  auto  allowance,  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Salary  based  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  tO:  Tribune-Review 
Publishing  Co.,  c/o  R.  J.  Schwenk,  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager,  Cabin  Hill  Drive,  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  15601. 

EDITOR 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Major  metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  5  has 
immediate  opening  for  an  experienced  and 
aggressive,  sales-oriented  District  Man¬ 
ager.  Should  be  familiar  with  adult  carrier 
system.  All  replies  will  be  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Submit  resume  to  Box  874,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TWO  OPENINGS  for  system  circulation 
manager.  Texas  dailies  15,000-25,000 
ABC  circulation,  well-established  and  fast 
growing  SMSA  markets.  We  are  expanding 
our  circulation  departments  and  need 
good  p^ple  on  the  way  up.  If  you  are  a 
sharp  district  manager,  this  could  be  your 
chance  to  move  ahead.  Solid  future  for 
those  willing  to  work.  Excellent  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Preference  given  to  applicants  from 
Zone  6.  Box  912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeking  chal¬ 
lenge  of  modernizing  distribution  system 
of  growing  Chicago  suburban  weekly 
group.  Must  be  skilled  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation.  We're  seeking  a  shirt-sleeve  man¬ 
ager  interested  in  career  future.  Excellent 
fringes,  profit  sharing.  Write  fully  first  let¬ 
ter.  W.  H.  Schoeder, lakeland  Publishing, 
P.  0.  Box  268,  Grayslake,  III.  60030. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Zone  2 
morning,  evening,  Sunday  200,000  plus. 
Independent  Contractor  System.  Proven 
record  with  Independents  a  must.  Strong 
in  Sales,  Motivation  and  Leadership.  (3ood 
salary— expenses,  bonus  incentives.  Send 
complete  resume  and  sala^  requirements 
to  Box  948,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
If  you  are  enthusiastic,  energetic  and 
would  like  to  move  up  to  the  position  of 
MANAGER  then  we  want  to  talk  with  you 
.  .  .  but  must  know  how  to  BUILD  circu¬ 
lation.  We're  a  small  PM  daily  and  involved 
in  head-to-head  competition  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  larger  paper  in  Zone  3.  Very  ^ood  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  benefits.  Wnte  in  con- 
fidfence,  with  history  and  salary  to  Box  973, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAN  YOU  MAKE 
THINGS  HAPPEN? 

We  are  seeking  a  bright,  aggressive  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  solid  background  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  promotion  to  manage  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  5  people  with  responsibilities  for 
district  manager  training,  carrier  promo¬ 
tions  circulation  contests  and  incentives, 
telephone  subscription  sales  crews, 
Newspaper  In  Education  and  related  pro¬ 
jects. 

The  individual  we  need  must  have  a  proven 
record  of  creativity,  strong  people  skills, 
the  ability  to  generate  enthusiasm  in 
others  and  a  desire  to  make  things  hap¬ 
pen. 

If  that  describes  you  and  you'd  like  to  talk 
with  us  about  opportunities  with  one  of  the 
South's  most  progressive  group-owned 
newspaper  companies,  send  a  letter  and 
resume  including  relevant  experience  and 
salary  requirements  in  strict  confidence  to 
Box  974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Connecticut  medium-sized  daily  seeks 
skilled  linage  builder  and  leader  for 
6-person  department.  Growth  area.  Box 
9()9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  or 
supervisor  ready  to  move  up  into  a  clas¬ 
sified  manager  slot.  Strong  in  sales  and 
administration.  Cold  type,  50,000+  daily. 
Sizzling  market  with  steady  linage  gains.  A 
challenge  that  could  lead  to  top  manage¬ 
ment  with  our  expanding  organization. 
Start  in  low  20s  plus  exceptional  bonus 
plan.  Mail  us  ygur  track  record  and  we'll 
set  up  a  confidential  intenriew.  Zone  2. 
Box  920,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  growing 
suburban  newspaper  group  in  Area  2.  Over 
1(X),(X)0  circulation.  Experienced  in  sel¬ 
ling  classified  displays.  Supervise  17  per¬ 
son  department.  Send  resume  to  G. 
Bechtel,  Vice  President,  Montgomery 
Newspapers,  Commerce  Dr.,  Ft.  Wash., 
Pa.  19034. _ 

SEMIWEEKLY  planning  daily  publication 
in  immediate  future  needs  shirtsleeve 
salesman-manager  for  small  classified  de¬ 
partment  already  producing  considerable 
volume.  Send  complete  resume,  including 
salary  requirements.  News-Sun,  P.  0.  Box 
1779,  Sun  City.  Ariz  85351. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  weekly  newspaper  and 
shopper  group  seeks  assistant  classified 
ad  manager  as  phone  room  supervisor.  Al¬ 
ready  biggest  in  our  market  and  growing 
fast.  Excalent  future.  Resume,  salary  ex¬ 
pectations  to  Box  796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Seventy  lively  classified  advertising  people 
need  an  aggressive  manager  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  Zone  4  city.  There's  a  good  future  in 
this  organization  for  the  person  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  record  in  newspaper  advertising. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AUTOMOTIVE  SALES  REP 
Quality  San  Diego  County  daily  of  31,000 
circulation  needs  an  experienced  automo¬ 
tive  sales  rep.  Salary  plus  bonus,  excellent 
benefits,  fast-growing  market  all  provide 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  right 
candidate.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Dorothy  Lundy,  Personnel 
Manager,  Times-Advocate,  207  E.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Ave.,  Escondido,  Calif.  92025. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER/SALESPERSON 
Semi-weekly,  voluntaiy/paid.  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  new^aper  serving  suburban  area  45 
miles  outside  New  York  City.  In  addition  to 
supervisory  duties,  prersonally  responsible 
for  outside  sales  to  classified  display  ac¬ 
counts.  Must  be  strongly  promotion- 
oriented.  Start  at  $15,000/$17,000,  de¬ 
pending  on  experience  and  qualifications 
plus  annual  bonus  based  on  department 
sales.  Box  910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


JOIN  THIS  medium-size  Area  1  daily  and 
become  responsible  for  development  of 
new  sales  ideas  and  territories.  Great  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  successful  advertising  sales 
person  on  small  daily  or  weekly  to  move  up. 
Opportunity  for  advancement  into  man¬ 
agement.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  897,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DUE  TO  EXPANSION,  we  need  two  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  salesmen.  Must  beofgood 
character  and  Tooking  for  pemanent  situa¬ 
tion  with  chance  to  advance.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details  including  salary  requirements 
to: 

Charles  H.  Fischer, 

Sr.  Vice  President, 

Florida  Freedom  Newspapers  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  1940 
Panama  City,  Ra.  32401 


TRY  YOUR  IDEAS  with  year-old  bi-weekly 
county  newspaper.  Experienced,  ambiti¬ 
ous,  working  ad  manager  needed.  Progres¬ 
sive  owners,  unlimited  potential.  Salary, 
benefits,  bonus.  Grow  with  us!  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  208,  New  Castle,  Pa.  16101. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON  sought  by 
our  growing  Tenant-Apartment  Living 
newspaper  in  New  York  City.  We  are  small, 
but  our  market  potential  is  huge.  We  offer 
generous  commission,  but  more  impor¬ 
tant,  ownership  interest  potential.  If  you 
want  a  ground  floor  opportunity  and  chal¬ 
lenging  career/business  potential,  contact 
us  now.  Box  857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

6%  COMMISSION  ON 
ALL  DOLLARS  YOU  SELL 

We  want  STARS,  and  as  you  can  see,  we're 
willing  to  pay  top  dollar.  We  want  the 
STARS  to  join  a  staff  of  professionals  at  a 
newly  acquired,  medium-sized  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Highly  developed  resort  town,  vir¬ 
gin  territory  for  newspaper  SALESpeople. 
STARS,  send  us  your  track  record,  refer¬ 
ences  and  a  hard-hitting  cover  letter.  Re¬ 
plies  kept  in  strictest  confidence.  Reply  to 
Box  787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  advertising 
manager  for  6500  PM  daily  in  Central  In¬ 
diana.  Ph:  Larry  Brown  (317)  462-5528  or 
send  resume  to  P.  0.  Box  279,  Greenfield, 
Ind.  46140. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

A  40,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  5  seeks 
good  administrator  to  head  ad  department 
in  competitive  growth  market.  Ability  to 
plan,  motivate  staff  and  sell  top  accounts 
are  key  elements  in  this  job.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits  with  good  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  with  job  and 
salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box  929, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

A  money-making  newspaper  with  a  growth 
record  has  a  challenging  position  fora  per¬ 
son  who  gets  results.  Daily  and  Sunday 
circulation  averages  175,()00-i-  Zone  4. 
Excellent  compensation  package.  Box 
921,  Editor  &  FHjblisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
Outstanding  opportunity  with  leading 
newspaper  sales  organization.  Require¬ 
ments;  3-5  years  experience  newspaper 
and/or  agency. 

Good  starting  salary.  All  major  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  profit  sharing  and  bonus.  Area  2. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  small  California  Daily. 
Must  be  leader,  well-trained,  promotion- 
minded  and  good  on  follow  through.  Salary 
to  $1500  per  month.  Send  complete  de¬ 
tails,  resume  and  references  to  Box  914, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  for 
50,(XK)  daily  in  Connecticut.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  an  aggressive  person  with  strong 
sales  knowledge  and  experience.  Excellent 
benefits,  salary  plus  commission.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  9/1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  a  small  but  strong  PM  daily  and 
need  help  from  some  really  auressive  and 
experienced,  GOAL  ORIENTED  display  ad 
manager.  Beautiful  area  of  Zone  3,  mildly 
competitive,  excellent  company  and  bene¬ 
fits.  No  short-term  whiz  kids;  we  want  a 
solid,  community-oriented  person.  Write 
soon,  listing  complete  background  and 
salary.  Full  confidence  and  consideration 
to  all  applicants.  Box  972,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi¬ 
enced  sales  representative  with  proven 
ability  for  6-day  daily  in  sunny  Orange 
County,  California.  Salary,  bonus  and  ben¬ 
efits.  Send  resume  to;  J.  Webb,  Daily  News 
Tribune,  655  W.  Valencia  Drive,  Fullerton, 
Calif.  92632. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
15M  6-day  daily.  Zone  5,  seeks  awressive 
display  salesman-supervisor  to  direct  re¬ 
tail,  national  and  classified  sales.  Experi¬ 
enced  staff.  Strong  market.  Good  salary 
and  benefits.  Attractive  bonus  based  on 
gain.  Send  resume  to  Box  953,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aggressive, 
promotion  minded  ad  manager  able  to  di¬ 
rect  staff  and  to  handle  important  sales 
accounts.  16K  circulation  newspaper  in 
Pacific  Northwest.  Future  potential  un¬ 
limited  for  right  person.  $l8K-$20K 
Box  952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  50,000  plus 
daily  and  Sunday  operation.  Second  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  Will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  total  department  operation.  If  you 
want  a  challenge  and  have  the  experience 
and  drive,  write  us  about  yourself.  Tell  us 
your  experience,  particularly  results  and 
salary  requirements.  Write  Box  947,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Zone  2  ABC 
20,000.  Hi^ly  competitive  market.  Must 
know  retail,  classified,  promotions  for 
suburban  market.  Will  consider  aggressive 
number  2  person  ready  to  move  up.  Salary 
open,  incentive  plan,  car,  expenses.  Re¬ 
spond  with  resume.  Box  963,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR— Priority  on 
layout,  editing,  administrative  ability. 
Newspaper  of  45,0(X),  PM  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Attractive  city,  busy,  chal¬ 
lenging  sports  scene.  Good  salary.  Box 
792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  twin  Ohio  weeklies 
who  can  make  our  papers  come  alive,  be 
best  read  in  our  area,  create  circulation 
gains.  Will  manage  two  4-man  staffs.  You'll 
have  freedom  in  a  growing  company.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — SKI  Magazine,  na¬ 
tional  400,000  circulation  monthly,  seeks 
strong,  experienced  administrator  with 
demonstrated  editing,  rewrite,  produc- 
tion-trafficing  skills.  Salary  $14,000- 
$16,0(X),  depending  on  experience.  Inter¬ 
est  in  skiing  helpful.  Send  resume,work 
samples  and  names  of  professional  refer¬ 
ences  to  Dick  Needham,  Editor,  SKI  Maga¬ 
zine,  380  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 


CITY 

EDITOR 

for  22,000  Monday  thru  Saturday  offset 
daily  in  35,000  city  near  metropolis.  Must 
have  well  developed  technical  ability  in 
copy  editing,  story  development,  research, 
photo  play  and  cropping,  and  the  personal¬ 
ity  to  handle  young,  strong-willed  staff  of  8 
reporters  and  2  photographers.  News 
judgment  must  be  strong  and  recognize 
importance  of  what  readers  need  to  know 
as  well  as  importance  of  people  stories  and 
features.  Must  have  supenrisory  experi¬ 
ence  and  respect  of  present  staff  and 
management.  Send  resume  describing 
yoursdf,  experience,  education  and  news 
philosophy  to  Charlotte  Phillips,  Personnel 
Administrator,  Evening  Herald,  P.  0.  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730. 


EDITOR-Manager  with  expansionist  ideas 
for  award  winning,  highly  respected  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  civic- 
minded,  crusading,  and  politically  aware. 
Experienced  applicants  only.  Full  editorial 
responsibility  with  full-time  staff  of  5  plus 
correspondents.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to:  Box  905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DUE  TO  EXPANSION,  we  need  one  city 
editor  and  one  reporter  for  our  Florida 
papers.  Must  be  of  good  character  and 
looking  for  permanent  situation.  Send 
complete  details  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Charles  H.  Fischer,  Sr.  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  Florida  Freedom  Newspapers  Inc., 
P.  0.  Box  1940,  Panama  City,  Florida 
32401. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  or  assistant  editor 
for  quarterly,  other  publications.  Must  be 
strong  in  manuscript  editing,  layout,  de¬ 
sign.  2  years  experience,  BJ  required. 
Background  in  history  preferred.  Person¬ 
nel  Office,  Henry  Ford  Museum,  20900 
Oakwood  Blvd.,  (Jearborn,  Mich.  48121. 


EXPERIENCED  copy  editor  for  key  desk 
spot  on  daily  and  Sunday.  Immediate 
opening.  Write  J.  P.  Matasich,  Managing 
Editor,  Ypsilanti  Press,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
48197. 


EDITOR  for  newsletter  group.  Three  publi¬ 
cations  covering  tax  strategy  for  small 
businesses;  commodities  investments; 
and  alternative  investment  strategies 
(precious  metals,  antiques,  coins,  etc.). 
Need  capable  working  editor  experienced 
in  these  topic  areas,  able  to  assume  full 
responsibility.  Box  891,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


36,000  PM  DAILY  seeks  religion  writer- 
editor  for  award-winning  religious  news 
pages.  Present  editor  retiring.  Right  per¬ 
son  has  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  reli¬ 
gion  and  is  a  journalist,  not  a  preacher. 
Zone  6.  Box  886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER  for  over-the-counter 
newspaper.  Previous  newswriting  experi¬ 
ence  and  understanding  of  financial  mar¬ 
kets  required.  Send  resume  and  copies  of 
published  work.  Include  professional  re¬ 
ference.  P.  0.  Box  11778,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84147. 


OFFSET  DAILY  seeks  aggressive  reporter 
to  assist  editor  and  stafT  strengthen  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  news,  pictures,  editorials. 
J-degree  with  2  years  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringes.  Circulation  63(X).  Send  full 
resume,  salary  requirements.  Commercial 
Review,  Box  1049,  Portland,  Ind.  47371. 


COPY  EDITOR.  If  you're  the  kind  of  make¬ 
up  person  who  has  competitors  stealing 
your  ideas,  we  want  you.  If  you're  the  kind 
of  head  writer  who  has  others  saying,  “Why 
didn't  I  think  of  that?,"  we  want  you.  If  you 
can  stay  two  steps  ahead  of  innovative, 
quality-conscious  editors,  we  want  you. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to:  Kay 
Cause,  Personnel  Manager,  Yakima 
Herald-Republic,  Yakima,  Wash.  98907. 
We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


COPY  EDITOR 

ONE  OF  THE  NATION'S 
TOP  MORNING  DAILIES 
We  are  seeking  intelligent  editing,  literate 
headline  writing  and  scholarship  in  the 
news.  Applicant  should  have  more  than  5 
years  experience  on  a  metropolitan  copy 
desk.  Box  876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily  (40,000) 
where  local  coverage  is  the  heart  of  pro¬ 
duct.  Must  be  able  to  direct,  lead  and  work 
with  young  staff.  Competition  is  tough  in 
this  Zone  4  market,  but  we're  proud  of  our 
job  against  the  big  guys.  Write  Box  907, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEADLINE  WRITER 

National  chain  of  medical  newspapers, 
suburban  Washington,  D.C.  Experience  on 
high  volume  rim  a  must.  Precision  and 
speed  necessary,  in  that  order.  Back- 
round  in  medical  terminology  helpful, 
ryout  required.  State  minimum  salary  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Write:  Executive  Managing 
Editor,  12230  Wilkins  Ave.,  Rockville,  Md. 
20852. 


REWRITE  PRO 

One  of  the  South's  top  AM's  is  looking  for 
one  of  the  nation's  top  rewrite  pros. 

We  want  someone  who  is  quick,  accurate, 
a  bright  writer  and  digging  reporter  for  in¬ 
side  work,  nights,  on  our  metro  desk.  You'll 
chase  breaking  stories  by  phone,  plug 
holes  in  local  and  wire  stories,  do  some 
editing,  work  closely  with  the  night  city 
editor.  If  we  hire  you,  it's  because  we  think 
you  have  the  potential  to  move  up  to  an 
editing  job. 

Send  us  a  resume,  clips  and  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  letter  that  tells  us  why  we  ought 
to  hire  you  and  what  you  could  do  with 
this  job.  Box  915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITORS 

We  need  2  managing  editors  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  editorial  content  and  production 
of  2  of  our  17  dominant  weekly  suburban 
newspapers.  Qualifications  include  4-5 
years  newspaper  experience,  sound  news 
judgment,  copy  editing,  hemline  writing 
and  page  layout  (some  staff  supen/ision  a 
plus).  Submit  resume,  including  salary  de¬ 
sired  (none  considered  without  salary  indi¬ 
cated).  Alice  Raggi,  Pioneer  Press  Inc., 
1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  III.  6(X)91.  A 
subsidiary  of  Time  Inc. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


36,000  PM  IN  ZONE  6  is  looking  for  help  in 
directing  energetic,  young  news  staff.  In¬ 
terested  in  someone  with  experience  in 
supervising,  editing  and  assignment  deci¬ 
sions.  Need  person  with  ideas  he  or  she 
wants  to  try,  even  if  some  don't  work  out. 
Responsibility  and  growth  potential  virtu¬ 
ally  unlimited.  Box  882,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


METRO  EDITOR 

Eastern  PM  daily  in  medium  circulation 
class  and  dedicated  to  excellence  looking 
for  creative  news  executive  who  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  spark  and  leadership  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  a  young,  talented  staff.  Gicel- 
lent  benefits,  living  conditions  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth.  Send  resume  and  all  per¬ 
tinent  details,  including  present  salary,  to 
Box  919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS,  ADVERTISING,  PRODUCTION 
PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 
EPISCOPAL  ORDER 

The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 
to  expand  its  weekly  general  news  maga¬ 
zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 
others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 
now  2V^  years  old,  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
17,(X)0  and  a  complete  production  plant. 
It  covers  politics,  location,  sports,  relig¬ 
ion,  the  law,  business  and  the  arts  from  a 
Christian  viewpoint.  We  need  men  and 
women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith  who 
are,  or  are  ready  to  become,  effective 
news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difficult 
jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
now  working  in  the  Company's  press  divi¬ 
sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
15  more.  If  you  want  to  become  one  of 
them  write:  The  Minister,  Company  of  the 
Cross,  2304  Millbourne  Rd.  W.,  Edmonton, 
Canada  T6K-1R1,  or  call  (403)  452-8442. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


REPORTERS 

2  reporting  positions  open  on  staff  of  the 
fastest  growing  group  of  suburban  week¬ 
lies  in  the  Chicago  area.  J-degree,  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Call  or  write:  Drew  Davis, 
Managing  Editor,  Barrington  Press,  200 
James  St.,  Barrington,  III.  60010.  Ph: 
(312)  381-9200. 


EDITOR  WANTED  for  award-winning  up¬ 
state  New  York  weekly.  Must  be  able  to 
direct  staff.  Good  salary,  fringe  benefits  in 
pleasant  community.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  946, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Award-winning 
30,(X)0  circulation  weekly.  Zone  2,  offers 
excellent  situation  for  innovative  editor. 
Must  be  strong  on  graphics,  layout,  and 
politically  aware.  Capable  of  motivating 
staff.  Profit  sharing  plus  major  benefits. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  expected  to 
Box  966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  job  open  on  an  outstand¬ 
ing  20,000  circulation,  7-day  a  week  daily 
in  big-8  college  town.  (Sreat  opportunity  for 
energetic  person  to  direct  staff  of  3  full¬ 
time  and  5  part-time  writers.  Fine  facilities 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Frank  M. 
Holt,  General  Manager,  Columbia  Daily 
Tribune,  P.  0.  Box  798,  Columbia,  Mo., 
65201. 


MATURE  EDITOR 

One  of  the  South’s  most  respected 
medium-sized  newspapers  desires  sea¬ 
soned  editor  to  handle  editorial  functions. 
Several  years  experience  necessary. 
Should  be  willing  to  meet  the  public  and 
make  speeches  as  appropriate.  Prefer 
traditional  and  conservative  orientation. 
Box  941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUREAU  CHIEF  FOR  MONTANA 
Energetic,  experienced  journalist  to  head 
3-person  news  team  covering  state  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  Lee  newspapers  of  Mon¬ 
tana  (Billings,  Missoula,  Butte,  Helena). 
Attractive,  Rocky  Mountain  location; 
editing-level  salary.  Clips  should  de¬ 
monstrate  the  ability  to  investigate 
thoroughly,  to  write  about  legislative  af¬ 
fairs  without  boring  readers  and  to  relate 
government  to  people's  lives.  The  job  in¬ 
cludes  staff  direction,  story  assignment 
and  editing.  State  capital  experience 
would  be  a  plus.  Box  964,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 
M/F. 


MEDICAL  EDITOR 

Key  role  with  clinical  publisher  outside 
New  York  City;  editing,  organizing  skills 
required  by  growth-committed  firm.  Box 
950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRONG,  professional  news  person 
wanted  to  supenrise  news  staff  for  fast¬ 
rowing,  7-day,  medium-size  daily  in  Zone 
.  Must  have  strong  background  and 
knowledge  in  writing  and  editing  and  must 
insist  on  quality.  The  right  person  is  fussy 
about  language,  well-organized,  and  knows 
how  to  handle  people.  Box  965,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEEKING  NO.  2  PERSON  on  15,000  PM 
daily  in  southwest  Pennsylvania.  Must  be 
strong  on  desk  duties.  Immediate  opening. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Contact  Lee  Elby, 
The  Daily  Courier,  127  W.  Apple  St.,  Con- 
nellsville,Pa.  15425.  (412)  628-2000. 


COPY  EDITOR— Skilled,  experienced  per¬ 
son  for  rim  job  on  a  fast  desk.  Ability  to 
handle  scanner  copy  desired;  tight  head 
writing  and  editing  a  must.  Submit  resume 
Personnel  Dept.,  The  States  Item,  3800 
Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La.  70140. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


NEWSLETTER  EDITOR 
We’re  looking  for  a  strong  rewrite  person 
who  can  turn  wire  service  prose  into  tight, 
but  lively  newsletter  copy  for  4  weekly 
(non-advisory)  newsletters  specializing  in 
commodities,  economics,  finance.  Posi¬ 
tion  available  June  13.  New  York  City  loca¬ 
tion.  Send  resume,  clippings  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box  925, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  18,500  daily, 
award-winner,  modern  electronic  news¬ 
room.  Good  staff  needs  direction  from  ex¬ 
perienced  journalist.  $16,0(X)  plus  bene- 
hts.  Contact  Don  Seaton,  Tribune,  Hast¬ 
ings,  Nebr.  (402)  462-2131. 


WE  ARE  EXPANDING  our  sports  staff  and 
looking  for  a  bright,  competent,  eager  re¬ 
porter  with  a  wide  range  of  sports  in¬ 
terests.  Layout  experience  or  training  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume,  clippings,  salary  re- 
uirements  to  Ron  Bliss,  Executive  Sports 
ditor,  Kingsport  Times-News,  P.  0.  Box 
479,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA  SUBURBAN  paid 
weekly,  growing  but  needs  co-editor/ 
investor  tor  breakthrough.  Box  932,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDP  CONSULTANTS 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANT 
Wanted;  0>nsultant  qualified  to  advise 
with  and  recommend  specific  computer 
systems  and  procedures  to  major  southern 
newspaper,  including  soft  and  hardware. 
News  and  mechanical  departments  are 
now  computerized.  Plan  to  computerize 
business,  advertising,  circulation  and  ex¬ 
pand  present  news  and  typesetting  sys¬ 
tems.  Be  specific  and  state  experience 
and  qualifications.  Box  949*,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


TRADE  PUBLICATION  seeks  freelance 
correspondent  for  Atlanta  area.  Business 
reporting  experience  preferred.  Cover 
meetings,  develop  news  stories,  case  his¬ 
tories.  Light  photography.  Pays  $.05  per 
word,  $5.00  per  photo.  Box  943,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LUCRATIVE  FREELANCE— Radio  medical 
news  network  for  doctors  seeks  medical 
and  science  reporters  outside  New  York 
City  area  for  freelance  assignments.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Robert  Saunders,  Physicians 
Radio  Network,  15  Columbus  Circle,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10023. 


WEST  COAST  boating  writers.  Also 
monthly  specialist  columnists  on:  sea 
trials;  travel;  fashion;  maintenance; 
mechanics;  fishing.  Send  sample,  resume 
to  Box  959,  Editor  4  Publisher,  im¬ 
mediately. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER/INTERVIEWERS; 
New  York  and  Chicago;  also  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Washington  states,  and  Zones 
1,3,4,  and  7.  Biographical  career  inter¬ 
views  of  2000  words  for  high  school  gui¬ 
dance  periodical.  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ple  of  work  tO:  Ms.  Pat  Behnen,  P.  0.  Box 
31,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  56378. 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  TWICE  A 
MONTH.  "Freelancer’s  Newsletter”  Ex¬ 
clusive  job  listings,  markets,  news.  6  is¬ 
sues  $5.  1  year  (22  issues)  $20.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Dept.  EP,  P.  0.  Box  128, 
Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 


MAINTENANCE 


MACHINIST  FOREMAN— A  major  daily 
newspaper  located  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida  is  seeking  a  working  Machinist 
Foreman.  Primary  duties  will  include 
supervising  a  force  of  machinists,setting 
up  a  rigid  preventative  maintenance 
schedule,  and  being  able  to  take  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  keeping  the  newspaper 
production  equipment  in  top  operational 
condition.  This  includes  27  Mark  II  Goss 
press  units,  3  double  Imperial  3:2  folders, 
mailroom,  loading  dock,  paper  trackage 
system,  etc.  Should  have  experience  on 
this  type  equipment,  and  be  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition.  Compensation  is  open; 
employee  benefits  are  excellent.  Opening 
is  available  immediately.  Reply  to  J.M.  Por¬ 
ter,  Production  Manager,  The  Tribune 
Coi^any,  P.O.  Box  191,  Tampa,  Florida 


MARKETING 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR 
MARKETING  4  COMMUNICATIONS 
DEPARTMENT 

Need  aggressive  individual  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  marketing  and  related  fields  for 
rapidly  expanding  marketing  department 
for  a  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday  Zone 
2— Metro.  Initial  responsibilities  will  in¬ 
clude  market  analysis,  financial  analysis, 
advertising  presentations.  Opportunity  to 
move  up.  Sala^ — high  teens.  Resumes 
and  references  in  confidence  to  Box  944, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH  SPECIALIST 
needed  for  a  110,(X)0  circulation  AM  and 
PM  daily.  Zone  4.  Responsibilities  include 
survey  administration,  communication  of 
results  to  management,  and  development 
of  market  presentations.  Must  have  expe¬ 
rience  in  applied  statistics,  survey  proc¬ 
esses,  marketing,  and  knowledge  of  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  Send  complete  resume  including 
salary  history  and  requirements  to  Box 
816,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMAN  OFFSET  PRESSMAN— 
Prefer  double  width  experience.  Work  on 
new  press.  Union  shop  with  good  pay  and 
chance  for  advancement.  Send  resume  to 
or  phone  (219)  294-1661,  Eugene  Askren, 
Production  Manager,  Elkhart  Truth,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ind.  46514. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  ASSISTANT  needed 
immediately.  Excellent  position  with  small 
daily  in  Western  N.Y.  area.  5  days  a  week, 
regular  hours.  $5.25  hourly.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  at  press  operations.  Ph;  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Medina  Journal  Register  at 
(716)  798-1400. 


ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL  MANAGER/Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor/Publisher  seeks  job  building  multi¬ 
weekly  or  weekly.  Has  shown  200%  sales 
increase  last  5  years.  No  miracles,  just 
hard  work.  Can  invest.  25  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  851,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


NEED  A  MANAGER/BUSINESS  BUILDER 
for  your  small  daily  or  large  weekly?  I’m 
looking  for  a  good,  solid  career  opportu¬ 
nity.  Prefer  eastern  U.S.  30’s,  married, 
management  experience.  Lots  of  sales 
ability  plus  many  other  talents.  All  replies 
will  E>e  answered.  Box  896,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


GOTTA  MATCH?  18  years  daily  manage¬ 
ment  know-how  all  phases  small  daily  chal¬ 
lenge.  Tony  Pranger,  714  Higgins  Road, 
Park  Ridge,  III.  60)68.  (312)  692-7956. 


CARTOONIST 


EXPERIENCED  FREELANCER  seeks  full¬ 
time  position  as  editorial  cartoonist.  Can 
do  cartoon  illustrations.  Chip  Bok,  716 
Kelford  PL,  Trotwood,  Ohio  45426. 


CIRCULATION 


SIKEEI  t>ALES  MhivAGER:  22  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  No.  1  man  with  250,000 
AM-PM  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Racks, 
distributors  and  company  routes.  Desires 
to  relocate.  Would  consider  No.  2  to  start. 
For  resume,  mail  request  to  Box  820, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  for  24  page  Conttreil  V-22.  All 
fringes  paid.  Profit  snaring.  6  days — no 
Sunday  publication.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  two-thirder.  Call  or  write  Robert  Myres, 
El  Dorado  Times,  El  Dorado,  Kans.  67042. 
(316)  321-1120. 


SALES 


TELERAM  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP. 
No.  1  supplier  of  portable  and  bureau 
video  display  terminals  to  medium  and 
large-size  newspapers  seeks  Western  Reg¬ 
ional  Sales  Manager.  Excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  plan.  Send  resume  to  Tony  Popp, 
Sales  Mgr.,  1032  Mamaroneck  Ave., 
Mamaroneck,  N.Y.  10543,  or  call  (914) 
698-7789. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  for 
Zone  1  and  2,  to  sell  blankets,  rollers,  and 
cutting  bars.  Good  position.  Reply  to  J. 
Thomas  McHugh  Co.,  6800  E.  32nd  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Call  collect:  (317)  545- 
2121. 


LEARN  HOW  an  E4P  Classified  can  put 
you  to  work;  sell  or  seek  equipment,  prod¬ 
ucts  and  senrices;  or  maybe  find  that  prof¬ 
itable  weekly  you’ve  always  wanted  to  own. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES/MANAGER,  43, 
with  25  years  of  successful  experience  on 
small,  medium  and  large  dailies.  Very 
knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
management  including  marketing,  trans¬ 
portation,  unions,  EEOC  and  OSHA.  Have 
the  ability  and  record  to  get  the  job  ac¬ 
complished.  Top  references.  Reply  kept  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  776,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


TOP  NOTCH  Circulation  Director,  21  years 
experience  from  small  to  metro  AM/PM, 
ready  for  another  challenge.  People  and 
profit  oriented,  proven  track  record  in 
competitive  markets.  I  can  do  the  job  for 
you.  Reply  strictest  confidence,  ^x  814, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


I  AM  32  YEARS  OLD,  and  have  over  13 
years  experience  in  every  phase  of  circula¬ 
tion.  From  District  Manager  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  Assistant  Circulation  Director  of  a 
newspaper  that  grew  60%  in  4  years  to 
circulation  manager  of  one  that  grew  13% 
in  the  first  year.  My  record  is  excellent!  I 
am  now  ready  to  become  your  circulation 
manager.  Art  Jiles  Jr.,  1()109  E.  33  St., 
Tulsa,  Okla.  74145.  Ph;  (918)  663-7951. 


SEASONED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 
district  manager,  shirtsleeve  professional. 
Has  done  it  ail.  Strong  organizer,  promo¬ 
ter,  also  cost  minded.  Very  competitive. 
Looking  for  management  position  on  ag¬ 
gressive  newspaper  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Mar¬ 
ried,  3  children,  seeking  final  move.  Re¬ 
sume  upon  request.  Box  958,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


TECHNICAL  SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE 

REQUIRED  BY 

U.S.  SALES  SUBSIDIARY 

OF  A 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  COMPANY 

LOCATED  IN  NORIN-EASTERN  U.SA 

Position  involves  dealing  with  Technical  matters  relating  to 
the  use  of  various  grades  of  newsprint  in  Zones  1  through  4. 

REPLY  IN  CONFIDENCE  TO 
Box  937, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 
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DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


CREATIVE  advertising  manager.  Want  new 
responsibilities  as  Ad  Director.  Now  in 
major  market.  Leader.  Innovator.  Box  970, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER,  22  and  excited,  seeks 
full-time  sports  writing  or  desk  post.  BS  in 
journalism,  part-time  sports  writer  at 
Washington  Post  and  editorial  assistant  at 
Baltimore  Sun.  College  sports  editor  with 
awards  for  reporting  and  layout.  Excellent 
clips  and  references.  VDT  and  photo  ex¬ 
perience.  Any  Zone.  Box  957,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  or  call  Steve  Murfin,  (301) 


AWARD-WINNING  husband-wife  team 
seeks  escape  from  m^alopolis  to  perma¬ 
nent  positions  on  medium,  small  daily.  He 
is  18-year  veteran,  news  editor  on  major 
eastern  daily;  she  is  freelance  writer,  10 
years  reporter  with  major  dailies.  Box  956, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  29,  BA  English,  ZVt  years  ex¬ 
perience  wire  desk,  police  court  beat, 
seeks  position  with  medium-sized  p^er, 
preferably  east  or  west  coast.  Box  934, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

WE  GOOFED! 

The  following  two  ads  appeared  in  our 
May  7  issue  with  incorrect  box  num¬ 
bers.  If  you  responded  to  either  of 
these  ads,  we  urge  you  to  send 
another  response  addressed  to  the 
box  number  as  it  appears  below.  We 
regret  this  error  and  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  it  has  caused  our  advertisers  and 
readers. 

NEWS  EDITOR  of  75,(X)0  AM  seeks 
managing  editor  or  editor’s  post  with 
medium  size  daily.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  editorial  opera¬ 
tions.  Strong  on  graphics,  packaging, 
staff  training,  management  by  objec¬ 
tive.  Box  808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  30,  14  years  (7  full¬ 
time  at  200M  daily)  experience,  skilled 
in  all  phases  of  writing,  editing  and 
makeup  (VDT).  Enjoys  desk.  Seeks 
smaller  PM  daily  and  permanent 
home.  Sincere,  hard  worker  with  deep 
concern  for  staff  and  product.  Zone  9, 


possibly  7,  8.  Box  807,  Editor  & 
niblisher. 


WEEKLY  PUBLISHER  22  years,  4  years 
central  plant  manager,  degree,  seeks  new 
challenge  on  small  daily,  large  weekly. 
Zone  5  preferred,  all  offers  considered. 
Profit-oriented,  active  in  civic  affairs. 
Write  Box  933,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  with  22  years  eimerience  with 
78M  AM-PM  combo  and  UF’I  seeks  job  as 
editor  of  lOOM  daily  or  on  metro  as  mann¬ 
ing  editor  or  sports  editor.  D.  Mack,  1770 
Thomas,  Beaumont,  TX.  (713)  892-1256. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  thoughtful  conserva¬ 
tive.  Seeks  position  as  editor  of  page.  25M. 
Box  %9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  editorial,  feature  writer. 
New  York  City,  would  like  to  provide  gen¬ 
eral  editorials  for  handful  of  papers  around 
the  country  plus  analyses  of  national 
foreign  affairs.  Could  also  provide  indi¬ 
vidual  features  on  cultural,  political  and 
economic  scene  in  New  York  area.  Experi¬ 
ence  U.S.  and  abroad;  able  to  handle 
widest  range.  Would  expect  to  maintain 
close  contact  with  individual  clients.  Box 
846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  young  woman  with  solid  re¬ 
porting,  editing  experience.  State  award 
winner.  Seek  supervisory  position  on 
medium-large  daily  in  East,  South,  West. 
Box  837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INTERNATIONALLY  KNOWN,  much  travel¬ 
led  writing  team  available.  Assignments; 
foods  and  cooking,  agricultural  scene, 
foreign  affairs.  Fluent  Spanish.  Box  859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AUTHOR/COLUMNIST,  32,  would  like  to 
remain  in  Zone  1  if  possible.  Background  ; 
basically  sports,  but  abilities  wide-ranging. 
Four  books  in  past  four  years  for  major 
New  York  publishers;  outstanding  reviews.  | 
More  books  to  come.  Seeking  position  as  | 
feature  writer.  Excellent  references  and 
samples  available  upon  request.  Box  832, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  WRITER,  24,  with  general  as¬ 
signment  experience  on  two  dailies,  seeks 
more  challenging  reporting  job  in  any 
Zone.  Box  823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER  living  in 
Europe  wants  to  return  to  the  U.S.  Seeks 
position  in  large  metro  bureau.  7  years 
wide  ranging  experience.  Box  817,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

STANFORD  JOURNALISM  FELLOW/book 
author.  4  years  leg/copy/features/heads 
N.Y.  News.  Seeks  broad  responsibility 
arts/energy/education  and  editorials. 
Areas  1, 3,  7, 9.  Assignments,  work  condi¬ 
tions  outweigh  cash.  Reply;  Coyle,  9  Cur¬ 
tis,  Piscataway,  N.J.  08854. 


SPORTS  CHALLENGE.  Sports  writer-desk 
man,  6  years  in  game,  hungers  to  join 
superior  staff  in  Zone  2,  3  or  5.  Box  935, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  Simple  sentences,  logical 
paragraphs,  articles  that  flow.  Extras  in¬ 
clude  attention-getting  heads,  pleasing 
layouts,  finely-honed  editing  jobs.  An  intel¬ 
ligent,  creative  mind — used  daily,  but  not 
worn  out,  during  5  years  of  professional 
experience — will  craft  advertised  items  for 
right  employer.  Box  827,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VETERAN  SPORTSWRITER,  31,  ready  to 
make  big  move  to  major  metro  daily.  (Jesk 
experience  and  winner  of  numerous  writ¬ 
ing  awards.  Has  covered  major  league 
basebal,  pro  football  and  basketball,  and 
major  colleges.  Well-versed  with  preps.  In¬ 
terest  in  any  Zone.  Box  961,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  early  20's.  Experienced 
big  league  talent  playing  out  his  option.  As 
many  creative  story  ideas  as  Dr.  J.  has 
moves;  copy  livelier  than  Nolan  Ryan's 
fastball;  words  hit  with  the  explosiveness 
of  an  Ali  jab.  Box  967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  with  10  years  experience  in  fea¬ 
tures,  news,  rewriting,  copy  desk,  produc¬ 
tion  of  magazine,  books,  seeks  part-time  or 
full-time  slot  modest  level.  Forte:  Political 
and  international  affairs.  Write  Box  962. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART,  WHY  AIN'TCHA 
RICH?  Editor  who  turned  moribund  weekly 
into  a  winner  in  seven  months  now  needs 
to  make  a  living.  Solid  writing  experience 
on  major  daily,  MA  in  journalism,  31,  still 
employed.  No  openings?  Send  for  my  clips 
anyway.  You'll  enjoy  them.  Martin  Kohn, 
216  Mass.  Ave.,  Providence,  Rl  02905. 
This  ad  runs  once.  Snip  and  save. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  35,  award-winner,  col¬ 
lege  teaching  background.  Seek  position 
on  medium  or  large  daily.  Prefer  Zone  5, 
but  will  listen  to  any  offer.  Box  924,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SCIENCE/MEDICINE  writer,  nationally 
known,  wants  to  report  on  these  areas  for 
daily  newspaper,  chain  or  news  service 
from  New  York  City  base.  Currently 
employed.  Flexible  arrangements.  Box 
§17,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIFESTYLES,  features,  profiles,  general 
reporting— I  can  do  it  all,  plus  take  top- 
notch  pFIotos.  If  you  need  new  ideas  arid 
renewed  energy,  along  with  solid  experi¬ 
ence,  drop  me  a  line.  Box  894,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SFORTSWRITER,  26,  looking  for  spot  on 
metro  daily.  Award-winning  column  past  2 
years.  Writes  quickly  and  colorfully.  Box 
602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAGER,  adaptable,  22,  BA  in  Journalism. 
Experience  in  reporting  and  editing.  Seek 
work  with  newspaper,  magazine,  trade 
publication  or  communications  depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  D.C.  Box  775,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR,  SOLID  PRO,  MANY 
AWARDS.  SOUTH  ONLY,  $15M  MINI¬ 
MUM.  MUST  GIVE  60-DAY  NOTICE.  BOX 
781  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  24.  June 
MSJ  Medill.  Weekly  newspaper,  daily  news 
service  experience.  Hard  worker  seeks  pos¬ 
ition  on  any  newspaper,  any  location.  Box 
901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  JUST  $.13  the  clean  resume  of 
award-winning  reporter,  43.  with  editing, 
layout,  photo,  investigative  skills  and  de- 
j  grees  will  fly  your  way.  Dedicated  returnee 
I  seeks  harmony  with  socially  concerned 
'  publication.  Box  900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  10  years  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing  plus  copy  desk  experience 
wants  to  work  for  top  editor  on  a  quality 
paper.  Call  (312)  562-1191. 


SPORTSWRITER-REPORTER,  26,  present¬ 
ly  on  two  newspapers,  desires  relocation. 
Sportswriter  oh  30,(XI0  morning  daily;  re¬ 
porter  on  weekly.  Prefer  sports.  VDT  com¬ 
puter  and  headline  experience.  Box  890, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AFRAID  to  carry  science  news?  Hire  me 
and  you'll  never  worry  again.  Energy,  envi¬ 
ronment,  medicine,  technology,  natural 
phenomena — experienced  science  report¬ 
er  can  handle  it  all.  Box  880,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WOMAN  SPORTSWRITER  with  proven  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  the  story  from  major  league 
teams  seeks  full  time  position.  New  York 
City  area.  Box  889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHARP  EDITING,  layout,  award-winning 
reporting,  all  beats.  Husband-wife,  com¬ 
bined  12  years  daily  experience;  both  now 
working.  Looking  for  place  (preferably  in 
Zone  7, 8  or  9)  to  settle  in  for  the  long  haul. 
Would  consider  running  weekly  on  Duy-in 
basis.  VDT's  no  problem.  Clips  and  tear- 
sheets  available.  Box  878,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  of  20.(XX)  daily 
seeks  to  relocate.  Self  enterpriser;  strong 
technical  background,  color.  Box  836, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUALIFIED,  hard-working  woman  seeks 
photo  job  on  daily.  Wants  to  work  for  de¬ 
manding  photo  editor.  BA  in  Journalism 
and  daily  experience.  Will  relocate.  Box 
849  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  photographer  with  two  years 
experience  on  Tennessee  daily  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  picture  oriented  newspaper  staff. 
Resume  and  portfolio  available.  Box  968, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS 


ONE  MAN  BAND 
READY  TO  MARCH  TO 
DIFFERENT  DRUMMER 
Art  director,  illustrator,  cartoonist,  de¬ 
signer,  photographer  in  large  Metro  area, 
eager  to  trade  crisp  graphics  for  clean  air 
and  quiet  country.  13  years  experience 
can  make  your  grey  pages  sparkle.  Box 
888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


EXPERIENCED  Goss  metro  pressman 
seeks  position  as  pressroom  foreman.  Box 
960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Assistant  or 
Pressroom  Superintendent.  30  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  newspapers  large  ana  small  and 
all  types  of  presses.  Top  references.  Box 
854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  in  conversions,  computers, 
VDT  and  OCR  input,  regenerated  clas¬ 
sifieds  and  data  processing,  programming. 
Available  for  interview  at  ANPA/RI.  Send 
for  resume.  Box  939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 


MONEY  ISN'T  EVERYTHING— A  person 
has  to  be  happy  in  what  he  does.  I  want  a 
position  as  a  Sports  Information  Director 
at  a  college  or  university.  F^evious  experi¬ 
ence  includes  4  years  as  a  sportswriter  and 
one  as  a  Sports  Information  Director.  Re¬ 
sume,  brochure,  clips  and  references  on 
request.  Box  908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


MY  5  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  news/feature 
releases,  publications,  slide  shows,  public 


Prefer  Zones  3,  4,  6.  Box  884,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  public  relations  profes¬ 
sional  wants  challenging  management) 
staff  position  in  mid  or  northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Growth  potential,  salary,  important. 
Offer  17  years  of  broad  communication 
experience — media,  corporate,  higher 
education,  medical.  Currently  with  medi¬ 
cal  center.  Self-motivated,  creative,  or¬ 
ganized.  Age  37,  family.  Box  895,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  AMBITIOUS  sports 
editor.  Tired  of  sitting  at  desk.  Want  re¬ 
porting  job.  Award-winner.  Willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Communist  threat  to  freedom 


We  don’t  think  the  Communist  threat 
to  world  press  freedom  via  Unesco  can 
be  over-emphasized. 

The  Soviet  aim  is  to  control  news  prep¬ 
aration  and  dissemination  around  the 
world  which  means  a  “free  flow  of 
news”  from  the  Soviet  arena  and  the 
Third  World  countries  will  be  replaced 
by  a  “balanced  presentation”  of  news  as 
defined  by  those  governments.  We  can 
expect  that  truth  in  the  news  will  disap¬ 
pear  from  those  areas. 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  who  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Nairobi  Unesco  meet¬ 
ing,  told  the  ANPA  in  San  Francisco 
about  the  battle  that  was  fought  there. 
He  appealed  for  publisher  support  of  the 
World  Press  Freedom  Development 
Committee  to  cooperate  with  Third 
World  media  to  offset  Communist  influ¬ 
ence.  E&P  supported  the  appeal. 
Kirkpatrick  repeated  his  report  to  ASNE 
in  Honolulu  the  following  week. 

To  complete  the  education  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  executives  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  matter,  George  Beebe,  associate 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  chairman 
of  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee, 
has  written  a  report  of  his  experience  at 
another  Unesco  meeting  in  Florence, 
Italy,  last  month.  Beebe  also  attended 
the  Nairobi  meeting. 

Beebe  feels  “we  are  fast  losing  the 
global  war  in  the  field  of  communica¬ 
tions.”  He  reported  in  the  Herald  April 
27: 

What  was  billed  as  a  conference  on  the 
“Free  and  Balanced  Flow  of  Informa¬ 
tion,”  largely  was  a  series  of  attacks  on 
the  U.S.  news  agencies  and  the  Western 
media. 

This  was  led  by  the  Communists  and 
leftists,  who  exert  great  influence  on 
Unesco. 

Two  of  the  three  position  papers  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  conference  by  Unesco  offi¬ 
cials  were  biased  against  the  West. 

As  the  agency  always  explains  it: 
“These  papers  do  not  represent  our  posi¬ 
tion.  We  just  survey  problems  as  we  see 
them.” 

The  calibre  of  the  delegate  list  was  dis¬ 
turbing.  There  were  few  newspapermen 
of  stature  from  over  the  world.  Instead 
there  was  a  surplus  of  government  offi¬ 
cials,  news  agency  representatives  and 
several  young  radicals. 

The  minister  of  information  from 
Tunisia  made  the  keynote  address — as 
well  as  a  lengthy  closing  address. 

Amir  Taheri  of  Teheran  spoke  up:  “In 
the  future  we  need  a  meeting  of  newsmen 
and  not  government-appointed  dele¬ 
gates.” 


The  Communists  as  always  were  ar¬ 
rogant,  non-communicative,  disruptive 
and  offering  no  suggestions  of  worth. 

They  worked  incessantly  to  gain 
strong  positions  in  debate  and  in  final 
reports  of  the  three  commissions  that 
operated  at  this  assembly. 

They  also  made  sure  that  everyone 
was  aware  of  their  programs  in  Hungary, 
East  Berlin  and  soon  in  Bulgaria  in  which 
students  from  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
Asia  are  brought  to  these  countries  for 
journalistic  training. 

The  Soviets  also  continued  their  cam¬ 
paign  to  propagandize  the  Third  World 
into  believing  that  the  Western  wire  ser¬ 
vices  are  imperialistic,  and  unfairly  man¬ 
ipulating  the  image  of  the  developing 
countries. 

In  this  effort  they  are  scoring  some 
successes,  although  some  Third  World 
countries  are  not  yet  convinced  that  this 
is  true. 

The  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
International  and  other  Western  news 
agencies  conceded  that  there  is  an  im¬ 
balance  of  news  in  the  Third  World,  but 
blamed  it  to  a  degree  on  the  difficulty  of 
finding  dependable  native  correspon¬ 
dents,  and  the  lack  of  communication 
lines. 

“We  are  not  a  capitalistic  tool,  as 
some  of  you  have  charged  here,  and  we 
are  beholden  to  no  one,”  said  John 
Koehler  of  The  Associated  Press. 

There  were  several  bright  spots. 
German  Ornes  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  prominent  in  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association,  headed  a  commission 
on  the  imbalance  of  news. 

It  received  the  greatest  attention  of  the 
delegates,  and  following  two  days  of  de¬ 
bate  in  which  the  West  was  outnum¬ 
bered,  he  maneuvered  a  final  report 
without  conclusions. 

The  Soviets  reluctantly  accepted  the 
stalemate. 

In  a  second  commission  discussing 
“Development  of  National  Information 
Sources,”  I  told  of  an  announcement 
planned  for  Monday  at  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  of  an  extensive  program  of 
cooperation  with  the  Third  World  media. 

This  was  challenged  by  delegates  of 
East  Germany,  Yugoslavia  and  Libya, 
because  “it  is  not  fully  explained.” 

So  I  explained  it  fully — and  threw  the 
Soviet  bloc  members  into  a  flurry  of  con¬ 
cerned  activity. 

Serguei  Lossev,  director  general  of 
Tass  Agency  in  Moscow,  came  hurriedly 
to  ask: 

“What  is  this  program?  How  much 


money  will  you  spend?  Where  will  you 
operate?” 

I  told  him  we  had  considerable  money 
and  would  operate  anywhere  in  the 
world  where  our  cooperation  was 
needed. 

Later  he  asked  The  Associated  Press 
to  help  him  get  a  list  of  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee  affiliates. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Soviets  were 
bothered  to  learn  that  the  private  sector 
will  underwrite  a  cooperative  program 
that  could  offset  their  “training”  effort. 

Amadur  Mahter  M’Bow,  director  gen¬ 
eral  of  Unesco  in  Paris,  long  has  been  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  Western  media 
and  news  agencies. 

He  has  forced  many  anti-media  pro¬ 
posals  onto  the  Unesco  agenda.  M’Bow 
meets  soon  with  what  he  terms  the  Sev¬ 
en  wise  men,”  a  special  committee  to 
consider  revisions  of  a  Soviet  declaration 
calling  for  government  control  of  media, 
which  was  sidetracked  at  Nairobi  last 
November. 

Also  coming  up  from  Unesco  for  fu¬ 
ture  consideration  are  an  international 
code  of  ethics  for  journalists,  and  an  in¬ 
ternational  right  of  reply  declaration. 

While  the  subjects  sound  laudable,  too 
often  they  are  but  disguises  for  sneaking 
in  devious  proposals,  such  as  the  Soviet 
government  control  plan  buried  deep  in  a 
document  entitled: 

“Draft  Declaration  on  Fundamental 
Principles  Governing  the  Use  of  the 
Mass  Media  in  Strengthening  Peace  and 
International  Understanding  and  in 
Combatting  War  Propaganda,  Racism 
and  Apartheid.” 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  Western 
delegates  that  the  most  appropriate  word 
for  summarizing  the  future  media  out¬ 
look  is  “frightening.” 

That  is,  unless  the  West  takes  the  of¬ 
fensive  away  from  the  Communists  by 
meeting  some  of  the  needs  of  the  Third 
World  media. 


Paper  maker  reports 
1st  quarter  loss 

Reed  Paper  Ltd.  reports  a  net  loss  of 
$1.55  million  or  12  cents  a  share  for  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  compared 
with  a  net  profit  of  $2.66  million  or  10 
cents  a  share  for  the  first  quarter  of  1976. 

Sales  for  the  latest  period  totalled 
$103.77  million,  up  from  $94.88  million. 

R.  W.  Billingsley,  president,  said  pulp, 
paper  and  newsprint  markets  generally 
were  weaker  through  much  of  the  quar¬ 
ter  and  some  producers  offered  lower 
prices  to  stimulate  demand. 

Results  were  also  affected  adversely 
by  market  weaknesses  in  lumber  and 
building  materials,  packaging  and  de¬ 
corative  products,  Billingsley  said. 
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Our  new  ultra  modern  facility  in 
Bristol,  Pa.  includes  large  engineer¬ 
ing  and  assembly  areas,  a  machine 
shop,  electrical  shop,  sheet  metal  shop  and  a 
complete  inventory  of  all  parts  for  FERAG  Mailroom 
Equipment. 

Long  known  for  the  finest  mailroom  equipment  in 
the  world  and  as  the  leading  supplier  of  mailrooms 
throughout  Europe,  FERAG  has  now  made  a  total 


commitment  to  back  up  its  grow¬ 
ing  sales  in  the  U.S.  and  Canadian 
markets. 

No  other  mailroom  equipment  compares  with 
FERAG  in  speed,  efficiency,  durability  and  economy 
. . .  conveyors,  counter  stackers,  totalizing  systems, 
diverters,  programming  units . . .  in  fact,  everything  to 
fill  the  mailroom  needs  of  small  circulation  weeklies 
to  giant  metropolitan  dailies,  tabloid  or  broadsheet. 


See  us  at  the  Show-Booth  2322 


FERAG,  INC.  KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE  BRISTOL,  PA.  19007  (215)  788-0892  TELEX  834743 


Ml 

Bill  Garner  has  True  Grits 


It  takes  a  different  breed  of  cat  to  be  an  editorial  cartoonist.  For  one 


thing,  you  have  to  have  true  grit.  You  have  to  see  things  a  little 
differently  and  be  able  to  talk  with  your  pen.  That's  what  nnakes  Bill 
Garner  our  kind  of  newspaperman.  Not  everyone  in  the  Mid-South  likes 
what  Bill  does  every  day,  but  they  look  for  his  cartoon  every  day.  Mornings 
in  AAemphis  begin  with  The  Commercial  Appeal,  Bill  Garner  and  grits. 

And  that's  the  truth. 


Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


495  UNION  AVENUE,  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE  381 01 ,  PHONE  901-526-881 1 


